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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Svupscripers at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them wntil countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an 
abrupt stoppage of the paper which might result from an 
omission to renew. 

It is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a 
subscription be so given as to reach Yokohama before the date 
of its effluxion. 


NOTICE. 
N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 


Yokohama, 25th June, 1474. 
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Notes of the ddieek. 





A TELEGRAM received from Hongkong this afternoon an- 
nounces the total destruction, at sea, by fire, of the P.M.S.S. 
Japan, on the night of the 17th inst. The vessel was bound 
for Hongkong and had on board two European saloon passen- 
gers and over 47() Chinese, besides her crew. When the alarm 
of fire was raised, she was about 150 miles distant from her 
destination, and as the attempts to overcome it were ineffectual 
she was abandoned. One boat only is known to have arrived 
at Hongkong, and until further intelligence reaches Japan, all 
speculations regarding the fate of the remainder of the crew 
and passengers are futile. 





Ir is currently reported that another large native house, with 
branches in different parts of the country, has been obliged to 
put up its shutters. No estimate of its liabilities can as yet be 
formed, but among its creditors at least one foreign house, it 
is said, may be expected to rank for a considerable amount. 

The losses—at least the more recent of them—are said to 
have been made on rice purchased in the expectation of a war 
with China. Truly, peace does not bring a blessing to every- 
body. 





Tue Public Entry of Saigo with his troops who will march 
through the Main Street Yedo, is postponed till the 27th inst. 





A telegram from Hongkong announces the successful 
launch of the P. M. 8. 8. Alaska. 





A correspondent has addressed us a valuable letter on the 
proposal of the Government to construct large and expensive 
harbour works here. These would facilitate trade somewhat, 
but will not make it. What we want to see is the expendi- 
ture of money on works whicli will make trade. The Minister 
of Public Works who will give a good system of macadamized 
roads to the Empire will deserve the first place in the memory 
of posterity, and write his name imperishably on the face of 
this couutry. 





Tae Formosa Fleet arrived at Shinagawa last night. 





For some months past the Gaiety Theatre, which has been 
aken in hand by an amateur impresario, pledged to trans 
orm it from its chronic and dismal gloom into a fitting 


emple of the drama, has been growing into chaste and simple 
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order under the beautifying pencil of this gentleman and 
his native assistants. The Yokohama Public so long toler- 
ant of the dirt, discomfort ard stark ugliness of the original 
interior (artfully planned, it is said, a double debt to pay and 
to accomodate King Cotton when the Muses should have for- 
saken its shelter), were evidently unprepared for the metamo- 
phosis which time and taste and much patience had wrought 
in the theatre revealed to them on the evening of the 16th in- 
stant. Before the curtain the room has been ceiled, the walls 
simply decorated in white and gold, the seats stuffed and 
covered, the floor carpeted, some attempts to provide 
ventilation are made, and ample accommodation arranged 
for the orchéstra. A proscenium, massively gilt at its borders, 
formed a resplendent setting to a pretty drop scene sug- 
gested by ‘‘ The Tempest,” and behind the curtain, scenes, 
upholstery and accessories testified to tho liberality and good 
taste of the management and the skill and invention of the 
artists to whom they were due. They met with and merited 
high applause from a well-packed audience resolved to be 
pleased. , . 

No prettier idea surely ever presented itself to the inventive 
fancy of M. Scribe, or of that indefatigable duumvirate with 
whom he collaborated—for we are uncertain as to its exact 
parentage—than that of taking the benevolent Swiss pastor 
from his village—snatching him from his study of the tortu- 
ous lines of the Great Frederick’s countenance which he so 
dearly loved to analyse—to set him rambling, and finding ad- 
ventures, and earning a sorcerer’s repute among his native 
hills and valleys; and Mr. Planché who transferred the tri- 
fle to our stage and language evinced his usual judgment in 
selecting, and skill and elegance in adapting it to English 
dramatic conditions. That the play largely idealises 
its subject must be admitted, but the story is chaste- 
ly treated, probability is not outraged, and the spectator 
is called upon for no unreasonable concessions. Briefly 
told it is this: Lavater, on a visit te a friend, arrives at a 
village which he finds terribly fluttered, in the person of its 
burgomaster, by the supposed murder of an infant child by 
its mother, and the presence of an Italian robber in its pre- 
cincts. He gives the villagers ample evidence of the acute- 
ness of his reasoning, and isso convinced of the innocence of 
the accused that he assists her in effecting her escape. For this 
he is arrested and led to the chateau of the Comte de Steinberg 
(who recognises him as an old school-fellow and releases him) 
and, by the exercise of his science, is enabled to detect 
the imposture by which, as the Marquis de Fréval, the 
robber Jfariani is about to become the Count's 
son-in-law. Marianiis sent to the galleys and the Count’s 
Secretary marries the fair Louise who is no other than the 
girl whose escape Layater had furnished means for. 

This plot, it will be seen, is tenuity itself, and renders the 
interest of the piece dependent upon the main character, 
represented—fortunately for those who were present on 
Wednesday evening—by Mr. Spurgeon. The digni- 
fied calm of mind and beneficence of nature recorded of 
Lavater were happily realised in the tranquil bearing, the 
graceful gesture, the soft play of feature and gentle voice 
which are the natural endowments of the accomplished ama- 
teur who gave life and vividness to the sketchy outline pre- 
pared by the dramatist. Nothing could exceed the delicacy 
of his portraiture in its unstudied effects, while nothing 
equally could have been further removed from that stage arti- 
fico in which the amateur too frequently seeks a subs 
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stitute for genuiue inspiration. The character abqunds 
in opportunities for ‘‘clap-trap” and exaggeration, but 
the effects to which a less sober taste would unhesitatingly 
descend appealed in yain to Mr. Spurgeon’s judgment, and 
his impersonation left upon the mind that sweet flavour 
which ¢lings tothe characterisation of a high moral nature 
accompanied by the physical dignity and elegance which are 
ite outward reflexion. In was, in trath, a touch of that art 
which conceals the mechanism from which its effects are de- 
rived and exhibits the result without betraying the process. 
Mr. Vernon asthe fussy, frightened burgomaster showed that 
he possesses the potentiality of something better than ‘‘touch- 
and-go” farce. The pomposity, jealousy and egregious stu- 
pidity of the blundering magistrate were very happily treated, 
and produced, as may be assumed, much amusement. We 
are always afraid that Mr. Vernon will glance off into some 
extravagance, and cannot but feel grateful for an impersona- 
tion which exhibited his excellent artistic sense without that 
objectionable shading which a fatal habit of burlesque has 
given sotne encouragement-to. We shall hope to see him 
shake it off yet. Mr. Sutton asthe Morquis de Fréval though 
hardly quite at ease in his part showed some power in its em- 
bodiment. We must warn him that the unevenness of his 
action and hisoccasional neglect of by-play sadly detracted 
from an: otherwise meritorious conception of the rdle. The 
part is far from a bad one and more could, we think, be made 
of it. Mr. Fredericks gave full effect to the slight part of 
Count de Steinberg, but we cannot so highly commend the 
lover Christian who seemed géné in a part which is certainly 
not a grateful one. Of the representatives of Zug and 
Rutly we have only space to commend the spirit with which 
they played parts of which they made the most. Miss Ella 
Herbert as the generous Louise and Miss {Mathews the 
burgomaster’s coquettish wife did full justice to their res- 
pective roles. 

We feel that it is somewhat ungrateful to add to our 
well-earned eulogy some words of a less flattering 
tenour. But had the performance stopped short at the 
fall of the curtain on “Not a Bad Judge” or had some 
less glaring eccentricity followed this elegant drama we 
should have felt no reason for complaint. But the witless 
vulgarity and coarseness of “ Retained for the Defence” (a 
sort of altered réchauffé of “The Wandering Minstrel,” 
written to show off the eccentric art of Robson, a true ge- 
nius) might, we think, have secured it from reproduction. 
A Yokohama andience is at least above the level of this pal- 
try stuff, and if it be pleaded that a little extravagance may 
now and then be permitted to a race which we are told takes 
its amusements somewhat drearily, let us have at least fun 
untainted in all its breadth by the coarseness of a life with 
which none of those present we venture to think felt any 


sympathy. 





WE observe a letter in the Japan Herald of this evening, 
questioning the soundness of our criticism upon the pronun- 
ciation of Lavater’s name. The writer says that he has con- 
sulted books to prove our error and that we are wrong. Al- 
though the maintenance of our position involves the imputa- 
tion of error in himself and his authorities we must still main- 
tain it. They are all wrong together, and wo will stake our 
reputation on it. 





A shock of earthquake was felt to-day in Tokei at 2.40 P.M. 


ET 


Very serious news comes from China by telegram. It is 
said that as Yanagiwara was on his way from his residence 
at. Peking to the place of embarkation on the Peilo river, 
he was compelled to force his way through a furious mob, 
who hooted him and pelted him with stones. Though willing 
to overlook the irritation of the populace at the humiliation 
to which they had been subjected by Japanese arms, he im- 
mediately ordered his followers to desist, and returned to his 
quarters, until such time as the Government should sfford an 


ample apology for the insult offered to the embassy of Japan 


Go gle 


and providea guard of honour for his escort when he should 
next proceed to embarkation. 

We give this report as it is current in Yedo. 
confirmation. 


It lacks 





THE sense of the following paragraph from our last week's 
issue was unintentionally distorted by a typographical error. 

‘THE silver cup at the paper chase yesterday afternoon was 
won by A. Brooke, who succeeded in preserving the advantage 
allowed him by a six minutes start. Mr. Abell was second 
to arrive.’ 





Lot No. 95 was put up for sale by Messrs. Mitchell, Cope 
& Co., yesterday and withdrawn at $10,800. It was sub- 
sequently purchased by them for $11,000. Lots No. 108 and 
146 were sold for $6,300 and $300 respectively. 





Yepo was lit by gas yesterday for the first time. The vast 
improvement was, during the early part of the evening, the 
subject of comment by admiring crowds. 





THE PRESENTATION OF COLOURS TO THE 
IMPERIAL BODY-GUARD. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 

The interesting spectacle of the presentation of colours by 
His Majesty the Emperor to the tregiments of his body-guard 
was afforded to-day (Saturday) on the parade ground fronting 
the Gaimusho. The report had gained currency that it was to 
be a presentation of honourary colours to the Formosan forces, 
and in consequence a large number of foreign employés of the 
Government were present on the occasion, in honour of which 
holidays were given at the various schools. Some four thou- 
sand troops were mustered on the ground early in the morning, 
and perhaps ten thousand spectators assembled to witness the 
event. For His Majesty's accommodation a large carpeted dais 
was prepared, with a screen of purple canvas at the back, and a 
lacquered chair, upholstered with native silk. Besides perhaps a 
hundred courtiers and officials, attired in all the brilliant but 
grotesque varieties of French Senatorial costume which the 
Imperial fancy has compelled them to adopt, there were pre- 
sent treble that number at least in “evening dress” varied 
according to their habit-makers ideas in quality and fashion, 
from thin alpaca to Bath coating, further diversified by visible 
cricket belts, coloured sashes, weather boots (!) and surmount- 
ed by the most extraordinary native imitations of foreign hats 
ever visible on such an occasion. Sad as the dress is even when re- 
lieved by flowers and ball-dresses, ‘‘ evening dress” is doubly 
depressing in the garish day. In fact the only persons on the 
ground who bore their foreign attire gracefully and well, were 
H. I. M. Prince Fushimi and the veteran Chief of Police. 

Shortly before ten the Grand Chamberlain arrived with the 
four flags to be presented, each wound on a lacquered-staff, 
crowned with a gilded sun. When unfolded, they proved to be 
rectangular, and bore red suns in their centres, from which red 
rays extended over a white ground to a broad purple border. 
Almost immediately a fanfare announced the arrival of the 
Mikado, who appeared in a closed carriage and four attended 
by H.I. M. Higashi Fushimi no Mia and an escort of 
lancers. Six other carriages followed with leading officials, 
Sanjo Daijin, the head of the Council of Justice Oki, Ito, Mori, 
Prince of Choshiu, Date, Prince of Uwadjima, Fukuhama, 
Hijikata, Sikawa and others. The troops having formed three 
sides of a square and presented arms, the commandant of the 
first regiment advanced, with the ensigns and colour serjeants 
the Tenno descending from the dais to meet him as he ap- 
proached and after receiving his salute, read a brief address, 
expressive of His Majesty’s confidence that they to whom the 
custody of the banner was committed, would defend it with 
the courage and chivalry for which the soldiers of Japan were 
famuus, and should it ever be borne against the foes of their 
country carry it to victory and honour. The colonel then 
bowed and retreating backward a few paces delivered the flag 
to his ensign ; who facing about while the Mikado returned to 
his dais, elevated it as the regiwent presented arms; after 
which it was saluted by the other regiments, ‘Ibis waa repeat 
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ed in each case, and on the completion of the ceremony the|cipality were promptly on the spot. But shortly after four 
troops marched past the saluting point in admirable style, and | o'clock the roof fell in, the walls soon yielded to the flames 


immediately on their getting into line, left for the castle under 
& general salute. 





(From the Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.) 

WE regret to have to announce the total loss of the steamer 
Mongol, of the London, New York and China Steam-ship 
Company, on the * Nine Pins,” about 20 miles from Hongkong. 
The A/ungol was bound for this port, the present being her 
firat voyage. We regret to learn that the commander of the 
vessel with his wife, first and fourth officers and second and 
third engineers have gone down with the ship and that only 
fourteen lives have been saved. We are indebted to the 
courtesy of Messrs. Augustine Heard & Co., the Agents of the 
line in Yokohama for the intelligence of this catastrophe which 
is supposed to have occurred on the 11th or 12th instant. 





We are informed by the Agent of the P. & O. Company 
that a telegram has been received from Hongkong announcing 
that the Ovisea, which sailed thence on the 11th instant, had 
returned with her machinery disabled. The Jf/assilia, ap- 
pointed to bring on her mails, sailed for this port at 4 P.M, on 
Saturday, the 12th instant. 





THe authorities in Yedo are engaged in investigating a case 
of assanlt committed npon two foreigners by some Japanese 
soldiers. 





Messrs. Bovrne & Co. sold the lot No. 27, Blaff, compris- 
ing 1,825 tauboes, to Mr. John Hudson, on the 12th inst., for 
$6,100, The house was formerly occupied by Mr. C. E. De 
Long. 





AT an extraordinary general meeting of the Shareholders of 
the Oriental Bank held in London on the 22nd instaut, a di- 
vidend at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum was declared, 
leaving a balauce of £11,039 5s. bd. to be carried forward. 





THE Yangteze took from Canton 60,000 taels of silver up 
north on her last trip, This sum was drawn from the Customs 
bank and is intended, we believe, as the first contribution 
towards the payment of the indemnity to Japan.— China Mail. 





Tne next Regular Meeting of the Asiatic Society is to be 
held, we understand, on the 2Urd instant, instead of the 16th 
as indicated on the printed cards. 





WE announced some short time since that the Messageries 
Maritimes Company had determined on the erection of a mona- 
ment commemorative of the loss of their steamship the Ni/ and 
of the sufferers by that disaster. Monsieur Verny, of the Im- 
perial Arsenal at Yokoska, has kindly undertaken the plan and 
superintendence of the execution of the monument, which will 
be formed of durable stone, about 25 feet high, of very massive 
proportions and of appropriate design. The memorial will be 
erected in either January or February next, on the spot where 
the bodies of the sufferers lie interred. 





A fire broke out on Thursday morning at a little before four 
o'clock at “ The Firs.” a house situated on the Bluff Road to 
Homoko at present in the occupation of Mr. John Hudson. 
So far as we have succeeded in learning, the inmates of the 
house appear to have been aroused by the crackling and odour 
of fire at abont the hour named, and discovered that their 
dwelling was in flames. There was only time to allow 
of a hurried escape being made by Mr. and Mrs. Hudson with 
their infant child and female servant when the fire obtained 
so complete a mastery of the building as to render its being 
saved or the removal of its contents impossible. ‘The vessels 
in harbour seem to have given the alarm in the first instance, 


and the engines of et ey Oe and of the Muni- 


and ata little before five o'clock the house had disappéared, 
leaving only a chimuey-stack erect. The English and French 
Marines and a party of sailors were in attendance, and the 
soene of the fire was visited by a large number of the residents. 

Fortunately the house which stood upon rising ground was 
isolated from all neighbouring buildings, and the fire was thus 
confined to the scene of its outbreak. 

We have reason to believe that both house and furniture 
were fully insured in the “ Sun” Fire Office. 





WE regret to have to add to our account of the fire at ‘ The 
Firs” yesterday morning, that owing to the necessity for a 
hurried escape Mr. Hudson was unable to resone any portion 
of his effects and that personal clothing, jewellery, curios <c., 
have all been lost. 





THE public entry of the Formosan forces into Yedo is ex- 
pected on Sunday next. More emaciated objects than some of 
the sick, forty or fifty of whom were wheeled up the main 
street on Monday in jinrikishas (tied-in to prevent their fall- 
ing out), our informant never saw, except in the case of the 
lately deceased ‘ Living Skeleton.” ‘Those who remember the 
pictures which appeared in Harper's and Frank Leslie's Pictori- 
als of Northern prisoners who had been released from Confed- 
erate strongholds may be able to judge their condition. 





SMALL-POX is very prevalent in Tokei. At the Kaiseijo some 
fifty of the scholars and one of the teachers (Mr. Poete) are 
at this moment laid-up with it. 


ae 


As the prevalence of small-pox in Yedo affords just reason 
for apprehension here we are glad to learn that the Kencho author- 
ities have been stirring themselves to adopt measures preven- 
tion of its dissemination by iustituting a rigid system of ex- 
amination, followed, where necessary, by vaccination. Several 
cases among Europeans in Yedo have been reported and it is 
said that one of them has terminated fatally. 





THE first public dramatic performance of the Season will be 
given by the amateurs of the ‘‘ Club Germania” this evening, 
beginning at nine o'clock. 





SHIPPERS OF SILK. 
Per P. & O. Str. Bombay, despatched on the 15th December. 
England. France. Italy. 


Sundries,... ..........0000 178 20 13 
TOA: HSK x acids. cusarveeuieusneeseaceeles 211 bales. 
Silkworm Mggs.......... eee eee ees 3 cases, 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 


YOKOHAMA STATION. 


December 15th, 1874. _ 
Statement of Traffic Receipts for the week ending Sunday, 
13th December, 1874. . 





Passengers,......30,048. Amount......$7,174.66 
Goods and Parcels.............csssssscsssescesrescece 688.74 
Total........ savdeeavne $7,863.40 


Average per mile per week $436.85. 
18 Miles Open. 


Corresponding week, 1873. 


Passengers,....25,453 Amount... .7,928.72 
G08) Le. sidan cisacscesgs ee acsccnssecwees rer 553.48 





Total. ..110++.8,482.20 
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JAPAN IN BANKS. 


A our young people in the Western world advance in 

age, their progress is denoted by affectionate rela- 
tives or attendants by the name of the garment they 
have last assumed, They are thus said to be ‘short- 
coated,’ af one ‘time, * breeched’ at another, and so on. 


Applying the analogy to the progressive institutions of 


this country, Japan may be said to have been recently 
‘banked,’ that is, she has recently been put into ‘ banks,‘ 
and there is a very strong impression abroad that the new 
garments are a shocking misfit. In view of the suggest- 
ive initial letter of this most recent institution, it would 
not be delicate to say that there wasa rent init, but there 
can be no objection to ory out with Ford, “There's a hole 
in your best coat, master Ford” ! 

Gulliver narrates the following incident in his Voyage 
to Laputa. “Those to whom the king had intrusted me, 
observing how ill I was clad, ordered a tailor to come 
next moruing; and take my measure for a suit of clothes. 
This operator did his office after a different manner from 
those of his trade in Europe. He first took my altitude 
by & quadrant, and then, with rule and compasses, .des- 
cribed the dimensions and outlines of my whole body, all 
which he entered upon paper, and in six days brought 
my clothes very ill-made, and quite out of shape, by hap- 
pening to mistake a figure in the calculation. But my 
comfort was, that I observed such accidents very frequent, 
and little regarded.” Now, the Japanese* seem to us at 
this moment on the track of the Laputans, and the inci- 
dent which occurred to the celebrated traveller, affords 
an illustration of what is being done here in the estab- 
_ lishment of Natiorial Banks. We are convinced that the 
Government is sincerely desirous of furthering the na- 
tional prosperity ky its efforts in this direction. But we 
are equally firmly convinced that it has not the slightest 
idea how to go about it. It sees that Banks exist in 
Western countries and play a great part in their commer- 
cial and financial economy. It sees that they are, if not 
indeed the creators of wealth, at least the regulators and 
distributors of it, in some senee, and that, by their means, 
capital which would be otherwise hoarded and remain un- 
productive, is utilized for the benefit of society. It has a 
Mint too, and an abundant paper currency, and imagines 
that the connection which exists between Mints and 
Banks on the other side of the world, and the regnu- 
lation of the paper currency which is more or 
less under the control of the Banks of England 
and France, and more still under that of the American 
Banks, should also be undertaken by Banks here. In an 
evil moment, too, it has imagined that because America 
is covered with National Banks from one end of the coun- 
try tothe other, Japan should be made to bear similar 
blossoms, in the hope that they will turn into nourishing 
and refreshing fruit by and by. 

Now,: wo are sincerely desirous of secing any institu- 
tions arise in this country which are really calculated to 
advance its welfare. Buta Bank ora series of national 
Banks willno more necesarily increase the capital of a coun- 
try than a library or a museum, unless the existing condi- 
tions of the country aresuch asto call for their establishment 
and turn them to proper account. The National Banks 
of America were established to fulfil certain purpose 
at a time of special emergency. The Americans, a people 
of great originality, and less trammelled by precedents on 
such subjects than any people in the world, met their own 

* Tt ix at once ominous and curious that Swift laid the scene of those 
immortal adventures of which this ia one, in these reas ; and that the 


immediate cause of Gulliver's reaching Laputa was the kindness he 
experienced at the hands of a Japanese x 
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peculiar difficnlties in their own way, and would have 


altogether failed in meeting them had they imitated the 


way of any other people. But why should the Japanese 
imitate them? Are the conditions of the two countries 
in any way similar? Is there any emergency in this 
country analogous to that which produced the system of 
America? In affairs of this nature, we might say in all 
their affairs, the Americans do exactly what seems to them 
best for their own special emergency at the moment. 
They never go to wise doctrinaires in France or England 
and say “What do you think it best to do in such-and- 
such a case?” Knowing well that they are, on the 
whole, the best judges of their own case, they prescribe for 
it in their own way, and if any harm comes of this, they 
trace out the causes of the evil, eradicate them, and start 
afresh, moulding every measure and every institution ace 
cording to their peculiar condition, wants and idiosyn- 
cracies. Sometimes, perhaps, it might be better were they 
to seek the advice, or take warning by the mistakes, of 
others. But, on the whole, they certainly do best by 
managing things in their own way. The man who 
wears the shoe is the only one who really knows where it 
pinches, But the Japanese do exactly the reverse of 
this. They see a flourishing institution in @ coun- 
try, or an institution which they are given to under- 
stand is flourishing, and withont any enquiry into the 
respective conditions of the two countries, they say “This 
is an admirable institution, we must have it... And they 
build buildings, and get ledgers and high stools and iron 
shutters, and issue a prospectus with a preamble full of a 
quantity of the veriest school-boy declamation that ever 
was put on paper, and a list of rules which are all very 
good in their way, but which five minutes of commercial 
pressure will crumple up like so much tissue paper, and it is 
signed by a number of Directors, and they imagine that 
they have got a banking system. They might as well 
imagine they have found the philosopher's stone. 

Has not the meddling which preceded the establish- 
ment of the Jate Ono Bank done harm enough? By 
what advice, or under what views, were Ono and Mitsui 
forced to amalgamate, and the one made unwillingly to 
contribute a million of riyo towards a forced alliance with 
the other? What is to be expected from any system so 
inaugurated. Does the Cabinet imagine it can fit a 
nation with institutions as out of a ready-made clothes 
shop? Let the people have freedom, commercial and 
political, and let them work out their own institutions 
under the best guidance they can obtain. Banks eata- 
blished on such views as those which seem to have been 
at work during the past year are mere paste and putty 
Banks, and the soouer this is recognized the better. 


“HONOUR TO WHOM HONOUR,” 
(Nae following very significant Notification from the 
Prefect of Police in Yedo bas been issued and cir- 
calated throughout the Empire :— 


Any person in European costume, meeting His Imperial Majesty will 
be obliged to salute the Emperor by holding his hat under his left arm, 
and lowering his right band to his knees, Those who do not wear a hat 
will be obliged to lower both hands to the knees whilst bowing before 
the Emperor. 


We venture to think that a more perplexing notifica- 
tion than this has not been issued for many months. For, 
what does it imply ? Nothing less than this; That so 
lightly and loosely do the feelings of this people sit upon 
them—a people, be it remembered, far more bound by the 
laws of ceremonial, and, as regards the mere externals of 
manners, far more polite than ourselves—that within half- 
a-dozen years they have passed from the most abject and 


slavish prostration of themeelvesbefore the person of their 
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Sovereign, toa manner so light and wanting in respect that 
they have to be instructed as to the demeanour they should 
observe when he presents himself in public! Now, before 
proceeding further, we shall admit the danger of making 
any broad and sweeping generalizations from isolated 
facta such as that under consideration. We shall admit 
that as the logic of one man differs from that of another, 
and the logic of different nations also differs very widely 
indeed, conolusions drawn under such circumstances may 
be very erroneous, and the many fovlish things currently 
uttered or published about the Japanese warn us of the 
danger which surrounds questions of this order. Still, it 
certainly is a very suvgestive edict, and we shall hardly 
be wrong in placing on reoord some of the refleotions to 
which it gives rise. 

A very few years ago when the Mixano left Kioto and 
passed nlong the Tokaido on his way to Yedo, public no- 
tice of his coming was given, and the inhabitants of the 
towns and villages on the route were compelled to retire 
within their houses, the shutters of which they were or- 
dered to close and seal under pain of severe punishe 
ment. Nomortal eyes but those of his Court could pre- 
sume to rest on the Sox or Huavex, and it may fairly be 
inferred that the prohibition excited and carried with it 
reverential feelings of a very powerful character. The 
attentive readers of the papers entitled The Revival of Pare 
Shinté which have for some months lent anusnal value to 
the columns of this Journal, can hardly have failed to re- 
mark the strong and definite olaims made in this religion 
for the divine origin of the Imperial Family, and, indeed» 
of the Islands which constitute this Empire, and we are 
thus not left without a clue to the nnderstanding of these 
feelings. While no other conntry enn claim that it is the 
residence of the sun-goddess, or that it is governed by men 
or lines of men who can justly be called permanent rulers, 
Japan arrogates to itself a superiority which marks it as 
the first favourite of Heaven. To the end of time each 
Mikado is the son of the goddess. His mind is in perfect 
harmony with hers. He seeks out no new inventions, bat 
rales in accordance with precedents which date from the 
age of the gods. Access at all times, by meana of divina- 
tion, to the oracles which declare her will, preserves bim 
from the danger, almost from the possibility, of error. 
And not only the Mikado, bat his Ministers and people 
act up to the traditions of the divine age. What is vainly 
known as the michi or way, the ethics of the Chinese, was 
unnecessary as a guide to men acting under an immediate 
divine inspiration, and preserved from falling by the 
unfailing support of ‘the everlasting arms.’ It is because the 
Japanese are truly and instinctively moral in their pract- 
ice that they require no theory of morals, and the dissen- 
sions among other nations in regard to theoretical morals 
are solely owing to their laxity in practice. 

These are some of tho doctrines inculcated by the na- 
tional religion, a faith which, though not without a 
formidable rival, may be presumed to exercise more 
or less effect upon the Japanese mind, and cer- 
tainly to act as the foundation of its views on 
this special subj-ct. Tt will be observed that these 
doctrines entirely transcend those which, at least np to the 
time of the French Revolution, were inculeated by our 
own faith, and in virtne of which onr Kings were snpposed 
to rnle by a divine right. With us, the holy oil ponred on 
the-head-of the ‘ Lord’s Anointed’ at his coronation was 
indeed the sizn that he was the legitimate depositary of a 
sacred power, «n:l, in some sense, Gon’s Vicegerent. But 
at least as carly as the end of the seventeenth century, 
very sturdy views of his ielations to the people had 
been formulated, and on Grpeahuerey hes before that had 








placed carbs on the kingly power pot altogether recon- 
oileable with this doctrine in its liberal sense. The Church 
always regarded these theoretical or practical protests. 
against the kingly prerogative with disapprova], and,— 
though of course with a logio and Jearnipg unknown 
to any priesthood in} Japan,—it may be said to have 
played something of the same part in asserting the 
supernatural claims of our Sovereigns, as the Shin- 
tS priests of this country have played in regard to 
the authority of the Mikados. But now that the old 
doctrine has disappeared from among us in Europe, what 
has it left behind it? Certainly a profound respect for 
the office and person of the Sovereign, and feelings of 
loyalty which, especially in England, constitute one of the 
strongest and most trustworthy supports of the Throne. 


What, on the other hand, do we witness in this country P 
An abrupt passage from an external abasement utterly 
unknown in the West, to an apparent indifference to the 


presence of the Sovereign so marked as to call for an edict 
from the State for its correction! Any one who has been 
present on occasions when His Majesty The Mixapo has 
honoured this settlement with his presence must have ob- 
served, that outside the members of bis Court and his perso- 
nal attendants, the only spectators whose demeanour betok- 
ened any thing like real respect were the foreigners. The 
Japanese, accustomed six years ago to grovel on their 


knecs before the petty governor of a town or district, and 
who were actually forbidden to cast their eyes on their 
Sovereign, now permit him to drive past them without so 
much as the obcisance which attends the meeting and 


conference of equals, and leave to us foreigners the duty 


of uncovering in order to show our respect for the person 
and office of the Sovereign of this Empire. 

We are so perplexed by the facts we have stated that 
we must abandon the task of making inferences from them. 
Such as are obvious will suggest themselves to every one. 
Wider generalizations, whether flattering or unflattering 
to the character of the Japanese, are just as likely to be 
unsonnd as sound, and we cannot think it right on so 
important a subject to construct out of a single fact, how- 
ever suggestive, theories the verification of which demands 


a greater knowledge of the Japanese character than any 


we cau pretend to possess. | 
THE REVIVAL OF PURE SHINTO. 
(Continued from the “Japan Weekly Mail” No. 49.) 


In the year 1813 Hirata wrote the Niugaku Mondé, a 
short work on the elements of the ancient way, intended 
for beginners. It is an excellent introduction to his other 
works on Shint6, and may be recommended to those who 
do not care to gain more than a general view of his 
opinions. At the end of the volume is an usefal bibliograph- 
ical list of all his acknowledged works, compiled by 
some of his disciples. ‘Iwo years later he completed the 
Amatsu norito ké, a commentary on a norito which is not 
contained in the Fengi-shikz, but which, if genuine, sup- 
plies a lacuna in the Ohkobarai no kotoba, and serves to 
clear up a point therein which had considerably puzzled all 
preceding commentators. During this period he was busily 
working at the Koshi-Den, which he did not live to 
complete. Besides this, he completed a new edition of 
Hatori’s Sandaiké, an account of a curious stone 
found by him in Kadzusa, which he christened Ama- 
no-lwa-buye, and the Koshiché Kaidaiki began a new 
edition of the Jimmei shiki, or list of Shinté tem- 
ples and gods given in the Yengi shiki, drafted the 
Morokoshi Taiko-Den, a work on the ancient tredi- 
tions of China, of which only the text and about one- 
fourth of the commentary have yet appeared, began the 
Indo Zoshi, which is said to have been intended for a 
complete treatise on Buddhism, and printed a short life of 
Sugawara Michizané under the title of Temman-gi Go- 


denki. In the year 2819 he completed the draft of his 
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work on the Jindai #0 moji, or so-called native Japanese 
This consists of two vol- 
umes entitled Jinji Hifumt Den and one entitled Gi 
The first contain some thirteen or foarteen tables 
of square and cursive characters, the latter is a col- 
lection of a number of specimens of widely different 
dppearatice, All of which are asserted to be native Japan- 
ese characters ; but concerning whose genuineness Hirata 
does not venture to pronounce an opinion. The first thing 
that will strike any one who examines the square cha- 


alphabet of the pre-historic age. 


Ken, 


racters given in volume I. is their unmistakable 


identity with the Corean alphabet, the sole difference be- 
ing that the Corean letters are combined so as to form the 


forty-seven syllables- used in spelling Japanese words. 


The cursive forms, however, bear scarcely the remotest 


resemblance to the square, and it is difficult to suppose 
that ba | have a common origin. Having devoted several 


pages 0 


tion in the affirmative, Hirata does not think it worth 


while to entertain the suspicion that these so-called Jindat 
#0 moji have been copied from the Corean alphabet, but 
on the contrary maintains that the Coreans made their 
alphabet out of the Jindai no moji, and arbitrarily in- 


vented a number of additional signs to meet their own 
wants. - 
have been carried to Corea after its conquest by Jingé- 
k6g6 (200 A.D.), and have been preserved there in some 
mysterious manner, until in the beginning of the 15th 
century they were utilized to form an alphabet, for which 
the Sangcrit alphabet was taken as a model. From a Corean 
work written in the Chinese language, quoted by Ité Naga- 
tane in the Sankan Kiriaku, the Corean alphabet appears to 
have been invented by a King of Corea who began to reign 
in 1419. But, if a Japanese alphabet ever existed, it had 
been entirely forgotten by the Japanese centuries before 
this date, and it is difficult to suppose that it should have 
been preserved by the Coreans in such a manner that they 
were still able after so long an interval, to assign what 
Hirata acknowledges tobe very nearly the correct pro- 
nunciation to each letter. 
course, is that those of the so-called jindai no moji which 
are identical with combinations of the Corean letters were 
copied from that alphabet in comparatively modern times, 
and if we could obtain a sight of the original manuscripts 
said to be preserved at various Shinté temples in Japan, 
of which Hirata himself only had seen copies, it is pro- 
bable that such conclusions might be drawn as to the age 
of the material on which they are writteu, as would 
serve to determine their value as authentic docn- 
ments. Apart from these considerations it would hard- 
ly seem probable, arguing 2 priori, that the jindai 
no moji, which must have been alphabetic, should only be 
preserved in asyllabic form, as is the case with the 
specimens we speak of, or that the Japanese, if they had 
ever possessed such a treasure as an alphabet capable 
of expressing all the sounds of their language, should have 
abandoned it for the cumbrous method of ideographic 
writing which they afterwards learnt from the Chinese. 
The question is of some importance, for if it were decided 
in favour of Hirata’s views, we should be compelled to 
allow a greater degree of credibility to the earlier historical 
records of Japan than there seems at present reason to 
attribute to them. 

Hitherto the teaching of Hirata has not appeared to 
differ much in principle from that of his predecessors, 
whose object was to preserve from oblivion the ancient 
monuments of Japanese literature and history, and to dis- 
prove the accusation that before the introduction of Chi- 
nese philosophy the Japanese were n nation of savages 
without any rule of conduct. But we shall see that the 
real goal to which his efforts were directed was the estab- 
lishment ofa religion on a Shinté basis, before which both 
Buddhism and Confucianism should disappear. It is this 
endeavour which has caused him to be regarded in a cer- 
tai sense the founder of » new school, although ona close 
examination of his system it would no doubt be found that 
he was actually indebted tothe Chinese philosophy for the 
moral code which he attempted to derive from Shinté, and 
that the latter possesses only those characteristics of a 


religion which belong to re we dog 
odgle 
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volume J. of the Katdaiki to the discussion of 
the evidence for the existenee of an indigenous method of 
writing in pre-historic times, and having decided the ques- 


He supposes that the jindai no moji must 


An alternative supposition of 





(Dee, 19, 1894. 


The 7ama-dasuki has already been mentioned as one 
of the works which Hirata wrote in the year 1811. It 
appears to have been originally composed in a very col- 
loquial style, but in 1824 he completely rewrote the first 
nine volumes, and gave to them a shape more worthy of 
the subject. It is a commentary on certain prayers which 
he had drawn up for the use of his pupils and contains, 
half baried in a mass of irrelevant matter, his views of 
Shinté as a religion and the biographies of Kuda, Mabu- 
chi and Motori which have been utilized in the foregoing 
part of this paper. The first five volumes were printed 
in 1829, the remaining four some time after his death, 
and the tenth, which contains his teaching as to the wor- 
ship of ancestors and his life by his adopted son Kanetane, 
was published in 1874. 

As Hirata observes, the celebration of rites in honour 
of the gods was considered in ancient times to be the ehlef 
function of the Mikados, When Ninigi no mikoto des 
cended from heaven his divine progenitors taught bim 
how he was to rule the country, and their teaching con- 
sisted in this: ‘ Everything in the world depends on the’ 
‘spirit of the gods of heaven and earth, and therefore the 
‘ worship of the gods is a matter of primary importance, 
‘The gods who do harm are to be appeased, so that they 
‘may not punish those who have offended them, 
‘and all the gods are to be worshipped, so that 
‘they may be induced to increase their favours. To 
‘compel obedience from human beings, and to love 
‘them was all the sovereign had to do, and there was: 
‘no necessity for teaching them vain doctrines such 
‘as are preached in other countries. Hence the art 
‘of Government is called Matsurigoto, which literally. 
‘means “worshipping ?’’ Accordingly the early sover- 
‘eigns worshipped the gods in person, and prayed that 
‘their people might enjoy asufficiency of food, clothing and 
‘shelter from the elements, and twice a year, in the 6th 
‘and 12th months, they celebrated the festival of the 
‘* General Purification“, by which the whole nation was 
‘purged of calamities, offences and pollutions.’ 

‘Although in later ages many foreign customs were 
‘adopted we find that the religious rites of Shinté always 
‘occupied the first place in the books wherein are recorded 
‘the rules and ceremonies of the court. For instance, the 
‘ first book of the ten which are called Rid no Gige*® is 
‘occupied with the rules of the Department of Religion 
‘(Jingi Ric). Of the fifty volumes of the Yengi Shiki*® 
‘the first ten are devoted to Shinté matters. The nortée 
‘(liturgies) contained in the 8th volume are not the pri- 
‘vate prayers of the Mikado, but are those used at the 
‘festivals which he celebrated on behalf of the whole peo- 
‘ple. The 9th and 10th volumes contain the names of 
‘3132 gods in 2861 temples at which the Court worship- 
‘(either personally or by special envoys). In the Sho- 
‘kugenshd (1341) of Takabataké Chikafusa the constitat- 
‘ion of the Department of Religion is described even 
‘before that of the Council of State. In the reign 
‘of Kétoku (645-654) in answer to an inquiry as to 
‘how the people were to be ruled, all the ministers of the 
‘ Mikado replied to him, “ First serve the gods, and after- 
‘“ wards deliberate on matters of Government.” But the 
‘successors of this Mikado neglected the worship of the 
‘gods for that of Buddha, and the consequence was the 
‘decline of their anthority. An effort to reform the 
‘practice of the Court was made by the emperor 
‘ Juntokn (b. 1197, d. 1242), who inhis Kimpt Mishé 
‘says, “The rule of the Fobidden Precinct is that 
‘“the worship of the gods comes first, and other matters 
‘“ afterwards. At morning and evening the wise resolve 
‘“ to do honour to the gods is carried out with diligence. 
‘<< Even in the slightest matters the Jingu®° (of Isé) and 
‘“the Naishi-dokoro are not to be placed after the em- 


47. The ohobarai was one of the most characteristic of all Shintéd 
festivals. The liturgy used in celebrating it has been made the subject 
of numerous commentaries besides those of Mabuchi and Motodri. It 
is still observed in the present day. 

48. The text, called /? i6, dates from the year 718, and the commentary 
Gige from &33. Hirata is incorrect in saying that the Jingi RiG comes 
first; it is in reality preceded by five other sections, forming Book I. 

49. The preface of the Yengi Shiki is dated 927. 

50. The Jing are the two temples where Amaterasu, the Mikado’s 
aucestress, and the goddess of food Ukemochi no kami a:e worshipped: 
In the Naishi-Dokoro, a building within the palace, were kept the copies 
of the sacred mirror of Is¢ and the sword of Atsuta, which have been al- 
ready mentioned as being among the divine treasures received by Ninigi 
when he descended from heaven 


vad 
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.«peror. According as all things arrive at maturity, 





o« ghey shall be offered up first (to the gods) ; but things 
¢« presented by Buddhist monks and nuns, and from all 
‘“ persons who are under an interdict, these shall not be 
*“ presented.” As itis the duty of subjects to imitate 
‘the practice of the incarnate god (arahilo-gami) whio is 
‘their sovereign, the necessity of worshipping his ances- 
‘tors and the gods from whom they spring, is to be en- 
‘joined upon all every man.’ 

‘As the number of the gods who possess different 
‘functions is so great, it will be convenient to worship by 
‘name only the most important and to include the rest in 
‘a general petition. ‘Those whose daily affuirs are so 
‘ multitudinons that they have not time to go through the 
‘whole of the following morning prayers, may content 
‘themselves with adoring the residence of the Emperor, *! 
‘the domestic hami-dana, the spirits of their aucestors, 
‘their local patron god and the deity of their particular 
‘calling in life.’ 

‘In praying to the gods the blessings which each has it 
‘in his power to bestow are to be mentioned in a few 
‘words, and they are not to be unnoyed with greedy peti- 
‘tions, for the Mikado in his palace offers up petitions 
‘daily on behalfof his people, which are far more effectual 
‘then those of bis subjects.’ 

‘ Rising early in the morning, wash your face and hands, 
‘riuse out the mouth and cleanse the body. Then turn 
‘towards the province of Yamato, strike the palms of the 
‘hands together twice, nud worship®*, bowing the head 
‘to the ground.’ The proper posture is that of knecling 
‘on the heels, which is ordinarily assumed in saluting a 
‘ superior.’ 

PRAYER. 

“From a distance I reverently worship with awe before 
Ame no Mi-hashira and Kuni no Mi-hashira, also called 
Shinatsn-biko no kami and Shinatsu-hime uo kami, to 
whom is consecrated the Palace built with stout pillars at 
Tatsuta no Tachinu in the department of Heguri iu the 
province of Yamato.” 

“Tsay with awe, deign to bless me by correcting the 
“unwitting faults which, seen and heard by you, I have 
“committed, by blowing off and clearing away the calami- 
“ties which evil gods might inflict, by causing me to live 
“ Jong like the hard and lasting rock, and by repeating to the 
“ gods of heavenly origin and to the gods of earthly origin 
“the petitions which I preseut every day, along with 
“your breath, that they may hear with the sharp-eared- 
“ness of the forth-gallopping colt.” 

The two deities who are here addressed are the god 
and goddess of wind. Their first uamex mean Pillar of 
Heaven and Pillar of Earth, and are given because the 
wind pervades the xpace between Heaven and Earth and 
supports the former, as a pillar supports tho roof of a 
howe. Shina in the alternate names means ‘long 
breath'>4 =‘ Evil acts and words are of two kinds, those 
‘of which we are ourselves conscious, and those of which 
‘we are not conscious. very one is certain to commit 
‘accidental offences, however careful he may be, and 
‘hence the practice of our ancient tongue was to say, 
‘“ deign to correct those failings of which I may have 
‘“been guilty.” But it is better to assume that we have 
‘committed such unconscious offences. If we pray that 
‘such as we have committed may be corrected, the gods 
‘are willing to pardon them. By “evil gods” are 
‘meant bad deities and demons who work harm to 
‘society aud to individuals. They originated from the 
‘impurities contracted by Izanaya during his visit to the 
‘netber world, and cast off by him during the process of 
‘ purification. They subsequently increased in number, 
‘especially after the introduction of Buddhism. The two 
‘deities of wind cau of course blow away anything it 
‘ pleases them to get rid of,and among other things the 


51. Adoration of the Mikado's residence is not mentioned in the 
Tamadasuki, but is enjoined by the last edition (published 1873) of the 
Maicho Jimpai Shiki (form of mouruing prayer.’ As no form of words 
is given, it is eg Sakae tu say what the character of this prayer should 
be. The same bovk contains three other prayers not given in the 
Tamadasuki, namely to the three primeval gods, to Ninizi no mikoto 
and Jimena Tenn, while it omits the prayer to Adzuma-terasu oho-kami 
(Toshoga, or lyeyasu. commonly called Gongen Sama). 

52 The word rendered here ‘worship’ is ogamu, which Hirata derives 
from wori-kagamu, a compound verb signitying ‘to bend.’ If this 
etymology is correct ‘bow down’ would be a closer rendering. 

88, Tew is the generic particle, and Aiso and hime might be translated 
Jord and lady, Mime is atill used ia the latter sense, 
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‘calamities which evil gods endeavour to inflict. As man 
‘is dependent on them for the breath which enables him 
‘to live, it is right to pray to them to give long life. This 
‘is also the reason why they are besought to carry our 
‘ prayers to the gods of heavenly origin and to the gods of 
‘earthly origin.’ As an illustration of the efficacy of 
prayer Hirata gives a Jong account of a boy who was 
carried off in the year 1806 by goblins, and afterwards 
restored to his father, who had earnestly besought the in- 
tercession of Shinatsu-hiko and Shinatsu-hime with the 
other gods. 

The next prayer is addressed to Amaterasu and the 
other gods who dwell in the sun, aud consists simply in 
calling on them by name. The common belief of the 
lower classes appears to be that the sun is actually 
xn god, and they may often be seen to worship on 
rising in the morning, by turning towards it, placing 
their hands together aud reciting prayers. ‘The third 
prayer is addressed to Izanami aud the other gods 
who dwell iu the moon. Hirata says that although the 
Manyo-shin contains verses about the moon, it was gene- 
rally considered unlucky to admire it, the reason of which 
is explained by a verse in the Jsewonogatari to be that 
“man grows old by accumulating moons”; but on the 
15th day of the 8th mouth it is customary to make offer- 
ings to the moon, because of her great brilliaucy, at that 
xeason of the year. This however may be a practice de- 
vived from the Chinese. 

The fourth prayer is addressed to the gods of Is¢, name- 
ly Amaterasu and Toyo-uke-bime no kami, with a certain 
number of subordinate deities in adjacent shriues.* * 
Toyo-uke-bime was the daughter of Waka-musubi, 
who was the joint offspring of the god of Fire and 
the goldess of Soil. She has at least eight other 
naines, all of which express the fact of her being the god- 
dess of food, both vegetable, fish and flesh. Here we 
meet with a curious Shint6 doctrine, according to which 
a god throws off portions of itself by a process of fissure, 
thus producing what are called waki-mi-tama, Purted- 
spirits, with separate functions. Two of the parted spirits 
of Toyoukebime thus formed are Kukunochi no kami, the 
producer of all trees, and Kayanu-hime no kami, the parent 
of all grasses. As rice and other seeds, cattle and the 
silkworm were produced from the dead hody of Toyouke- 
bime, it is to this goddess and tothe action of her ‘ parted 
spirits’ above mentioned that mankind owes the blessings 
of food, clothing and lodgment. It was an ancient custom 
therefore to worship this goddess on moving into a new 
house, built of the wood and thatcbed with the grass of 
which shoe was the final cause. Iu one of the nortto en- 
titled Ohotono hogahi, a service of this kind performed 
twice annually at the Mikado’s court, this goddess is 
besought to protect his Palace from harm. 

She is also worshipped under the name of Uka-no-mi- 
tama no Mikoto, along with two other gods, at the great 
temple of Inari between Kidto and Fushimi. ‘Temples 
consecrated to “ Inari sama” are common all over Japan, 
and it is usually supposed that Inari is the name of a god ;. 
the mistake arises from the common Japanese practice of 
calling persons, and gods also, by the name of the place 
where they reside. Another erroneous belief is that Inari 
sama is a fox, and many temples originally dedicated to 
foxes are consequently mis-called temples of Inari. One 
origin assigned for the error is the use of a Chinese charac- 
ter which means ‘fox’ in writing down phonetically Mi- 
ketsu kaini, which is an alterative name of Toyo-uke- 
bime. ‘Lhe truth is that the fox is the messenger of this 
goddess, and images of the animal are placed in front of her 
temples, which may have aided in confirming the error. 
‘The worshipper is next directed to turn in the direction 
of the province of Hitachi, and bowing down as before, to 
repent the following prayer. 

“From a distauce I reverently worship with awe before 
“Takemikadzuchi no kami, Futsu-nushi no kami and 
“ Funado no kami, to whom are consecrated the Palace 
“of Kagushima °° in the department of Kagushima in 





Al. A detailed account of the legends relating to these goddesses has 
already been given in a paper on ‘‘ ‘lhe Shrines of Ise” published in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 

53. Kagushuna and Shimotsu-fura are the archaic spelling of Kashima 
and Shimosa. ‘The first-named two temples have been described by Mr. 
C. W, Lawrence in a paper published in the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Bociaty of Japan for 18/4, 
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“the provinoe of. Hitachi, the palace of Katori-in the de- 
“ partment of Katori in the province of Shimotsufusa, and 
“the temple of Ikisu in the province of Hitachi, which 
“are reverently styled the three temples of Adzuma.” 


Take-mika-dzuchi and Futsunushi have already been 
mentionéd as the two gods who descended from heaven 
to conquer the country for Ninigi no mikoto, and Funado 
no kami acted as their guide. After persuading Oho- 
‘kuni-nushi to surrender the sovereignty of Japan, they 
slew or 6Xpelléed all the evil gods ‘who glittered like 
‘fire-files or were disorderly as May-flies, banished to 
* foreigu cotintries all'the demons who made rocks, stumps 
“of trees, leaves of plants and the foam of the green 
‘waters to speak, and then ascended to heaven from the 
‘province of ‘Hitachi on a white clond. The evil gods 
‘originated from the pollution contracted by Izanagi dur- 
‘ing bis visit to the nether world, and having greatly in- 
‘creased''in numbers, began to behave in a disorderly 
‘mannet when Susanowo no mikoto showed them a bad 
‘example. ‘Takemikadzuchi aud Futsunushi drove them 
‘into ‘ Hitachi, whence they expelled them from Japanese 
‘soil. “Phe two gods left their Parted-Spirits here, in 
‘the ternples which were built in their honour.’ 

Hirata says that these two gods are an example of 
Duality in Unity, of which many other similar cases exist. 
The gods. of Wind and Metal are in pairs, male and 
female, but each pair is counted as a single deity ; while 
Oho-wata-tsumi no kami, the god of the sca, is a Trinity 
in Unity. He remarks that these truths ‘have a pro- 
found and mysterious signification,’ but omits to give any 
explanation of the mystery, probably because no explaua- 
tion is possible. 


: ace (To be Continued.) 





_———— —— 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 
‘THE LATE CIANGES IN JAPAN. 


About twenty years ago the Dutch were instructed 
to aunounce to the whole world that if any vessels 
were seen off. our coast we should attack them, but 
we, the same Japanese, have recently been over and 
punished the savages in Formosa for their attack on 
our vessels and for having killed a few of our subjects, 
and linve received an indemnity from China as our satis- 
faction., ‘he words J’amato damashi (Japanese soul) 
and Jot (expel foreigners) so long the cry of many among 
us, have been swept away, and the men with the two 
large swords, whom we so frequently saw before the Re- 
volution, seem to us now as if they were madmen. Some 
of our people previously of high rank may now be classed 
with beggars, and all the uniforms and dress of our 
soldiers and sailors have been changed into European 
style. In fact, were I to attempt to state all the like changes, 
all the pens in the world would not enable me to do so. 
The only two customs, it is said, which still remain un- 
changed among us are that Christianity is still called 
sorcory, and scholars recite in the streets with loud voices 
verses of the ancient Chinese poetry. 


Looking back on the changes which have occurred dur- 
ing the past twenty years, and thinking of what may hap- 
pen in the future, there must be changes of which [ have 
no idea of to-day. Perhaps the jin-riki-shas may turn 
into cabs and our mats into chairs. We may get a Honse 
of Commons, like England, or a President, like the United 
States. Our civilization may equal that of England and 
France, or we may be weakened like the East Indians. 
We may conquer and subdue China and Corea, or be op- 
pressed by Russia. Buddhism and Shinté priests may 
turn into preachers of the Gospel, and instead of Chinese 
and Japanese characters we may use the Roman letters 
and Arabic figures. | 


The cleverest of the diviners cannot unriddle these 
questions. Then what is our duty? The only and the 
best thing for us to do is to improve and promote the 
knowledge of our people, for then we shall be prepared to 
bear what ever may happen in the future. 
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COREA. 
[ TRANSLATION. | 


I was shivering with fear that our trouble with China 
about the Formosan expedition might ‘lead to some terri- 
ble catastrophe, and when the latter country agreed that 
it was just and righteous for us to punish the savages, 
and undertook to pry 500,000 Taels as au indemnity, it 
made my fear all the greater, for I considered that this 
action might-breed such evil thoughts in the heads of my 
victorious brethren as to iuterfere with the Russians in 
Saghalien. But as it now seems that our Government 
will give the island up to Russia, it has not only shown 
foreigners the strength of our nation, but the sagacity of 
our officials and lias taken all my anxiety away ; and I 
now even feel sorry that the defeat of tha Chinese 
Government in the southern part of their empire was not 
known to us a few days beforehand. Now the question is 
how are we to spend the 500,000 Taels ? Some say that 
we ought to spend this in colonizing the Bonin Islands, but 
I think that this would be a great mistake, as in the time 
of the Tokugawa wo spent about 40 or 50 thousand dollars 
there all in vain, and as the Islands will not support more 
than 100 persons comfortably there is no way of-spending 
more than 30,000 dollars, so perhaps it may be. better to 
buy some of the Ladrone Group frow Portugal. However 
as Sagahlien was too cold so would this prove too hot. 
Then as California in the United States is in just on the 
same degree of latitude it occurred to me to try to buy 
this of the United States ; but this would be something 
like going to a fine jewellery shop with only a few pennies 
in the pocket. So the best thing for us to do- after all is 
to send a hostile Expedition to Corea, as they lmve been 
insulting us for some time past, and by our sending a few 
meu-of-war there we shall surely frighten them into giving 
us a large indemnity for their past misconduct. But I 
will not be responsible if the Russians should privately 
aid them. : 
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MusicaL INSTRUMENTS: 


The instrument most commonly met with in Japan is 
the samisen (“the three pleasant-sounding strings”) and 
uo girl is considered educated who does not possess 
some knowledge of it. ‘There are three methods in which 
this instrument is tuned: the hon-chéshi, or true; the 
nt-agart, or second-raised ; aud the san-sagart, or third- 
lowered. There is also the t4a ne or sound raised, 
used when more than one samisen is being played in com- 
pany, thus constituting in fact first and second. The pupils 
are instructed according to a variety of methods known 
as Joruri. ‘These are the Gidaiyu; Tomi-moto; Toki- 
wazu; Kiyomoto; Aishisawa Nagaouta; Itchinbushit ; 
Kotobushi; Osatzuma; Sonohachibushi ; OQutasawa ; 
Haouta and Shinnai. Of these a few of: the last-named 
are now seldom taught nor is instruction usually imparted 
in more than one school, the formation of the voice neces- 
sary for any one of the methods rendering it difficult to 
follow others. Copious notes on this subject will be found 
elsewhere. 

There is a considerable difference in the sizes in which 
this truly national instrument is made, and most makers 
possess certain peculiarities which distinguish their mauu- 
facture. The Jorurt samisen is larger and thicker than a 
Nagaouta samisen. The maker of highest repute is named 
Koomi, and his finest instruments are made of sarin and 
stan. ‘They are covered with catskin, its special adapt- 
ability for the purpose being determined by the number 
of nipples on the skin which mark the animol’s age. The 
three strings are of various sizes, depending upon the 
description of the instrument, and are made of silk which 
is spun hard and coated with glue. The instrument is play- 
ed with a batehi, or piece ul shaped ivory, aud thea beige 
is made of bamboo, though frequently also of ivory, horn, 
or tortoiseshell, 
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The koto, which corresponds to the European harp, isa 

Jong box over which thirteen strings about five feet long are 
stretched. The styles of playing are known as Yamada, Ya- 
mase, and /éuta. It is tuned according to the Flira-cho- 
shi, which is the more common method, or the Aumoio, 
the latter being tanght only to the more advanced pupils. 
This instrument is rarely played by men, but a class 
named kengio (blind men) used formerly to perform upon 
it and blind instructors may even now be occasionally 
met with. The foto is made of a light and soft wood 
named firi. The bridges—of which there is one to each 
string—are formed of hard-wood and ivory, and the strings, 
which are of silk, are of an uniform length but varying in 
thickness. The tuning is effected by shifting the position 
of the bridges from the end of the instrument at the right 
hand, farther for the low notes and nearer for the high. 
Semi-tones are obtained by pressing the string with the 
left hand behind the bridges as it is struck. The right 
hand thomb and first and second fingers are armed with 
long artificial nails with which the strings are sounded. 
The singing accompaniments are the omote (or outside) 
veka (or inside) okuw (or retired) and the sakwmono. 

The dia resembles a flat mandoline with four strings. 
It is commonly employed to accompany the //etki mono 
katari and is more used by priests than by women. Mura- 
kami Tenné, one of the former Emperors, was extremely 
partial to this instrument on which he was an expert per- 
former. He received from Morokoshi (China) the Ken-jo, 
Sei-zan, and Shishi-maru, these three being pre-minently 
fine instruments. 

The hoki isn small samisen, played with a bow, and 
is generally uxed to accompany the latter and the koto. 
It is, however, not much played by the lower classes. 

Of the fuye, or finte, there are many kinds, known as 
the oketi, nokan, shinobuye and kusabmuye. 

Of drums there are sayen no tyco (war drums), hagu- 
ra (large aud small varieties) and shimedatho. These 
are played with sticks of dimensions varying according 
to circumstances. 

Tevuernms is a kind of drum. The kakko is played with 
long thin sticks. No and shibayi (old and new) are 
played, one held up in the left hand and one under the 
same arm in which position they are beaten with the 
right hand. ‘They are employed to accompany the 
SLL RON, 

Sho is an instrument of eight reeds, played with four 
fingers ofeach hand. It is but little used, and only as an 
acoompaniment to other instruments. 

Shak-hatchi and shoyvkiri consist of a straight tube, 
usually of bamboo, about eighteen inehes in Jength and 
one and a half inches iuside diameter; one half of 
the upper edge being cut off sharp. It is weak in tone 


and possesses but a slight range. One of its most 
elaborate morceauz is styled Z'sure no sugo mori. This 


Instrument was used by the somoso class. 

Hichiriki resembles our clarionet and is used to accom- 
pauy other instruments on such oceasions as Shinté Fes- 
tivals or a Court Fete. 

Oporr (Danxcina oR PostTurinG.) 

By Odori may be understood the arts of pose and 
gesture to the accompaniment of musical instruments. 
Ite ringt, or distinctive modes of execution, arc known as 
Fujima, Nishigawa, Hanayagi, Midzuki, Nakamura, 
Iwai, Sawamura, and at theatres when the posturing is 
unaccompanied by music, Furi-tsuke. ‘The accomplishment 
is usually imparted to girls at a very tender age, and 
children of only four or five years old may be observed at 
their lessons, with rouged lips and a strenk of beni at the 
corners of the eyes and on the lobes of their ears ; head 
partially shaved, and the remaining locks tortured into 
fantastic shapes by the aid of hair-pins and gold or coloured 
ribands. 

They subsequently receive lessons in posture from sing- 
ing girls of reputation in their art, and when more advanced 
are iustructed by skilled actors. 

Mons (OR CREats.) 

The Bushi originated the cnstom of using crests. Of 
old exch bore his device upon his banner, armour and 
other property ; and as it was deemed a high honour for a 
retainer that he should be permitted tq wear his master's 
crest, the practise extended in course of time and has 


finally become general, 
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The Kikex (chrysanthemum) and a leaf named Xiri are 
appropriated exclusively by the Imperial family. 

The Mitzn dai (somewhat resembling the shamrock and 
consisting of three leaves in a circle), forms the blazon of 
the ‘Tokugawa family, and is said to have been adopted by 
them when Chikunmi retired to the province of Mikumi, 
where, at the village of Snkaimura, he was presented with 
cakes laid upon three similar leaves. In honour of the 
event the family adopted this as their coguisance. _Mat- 
zudaira Tarozaiemon, who adopted Chikuami, lived near 
the village, and whon his family and that of ‘Takaii were 
subsequently incorporated as one, the name Tokugawa was 
selected and the kata bamt kusa became the crest of 
their descendants. 

Family crests are innumerable, each family using several 
in addition to their hereditary devices. Women vary the 
mode of wearing their crests according to the dictates of 
taste, placing them between the shoulders and at the back 
part of the sleeves of their garments. Sometimes the first 
of these alone is worn, sometimes all three, and in some 
cases two more, one on cach siceve in front, are added. 
The device worn by members of the family is usually of 
n size smaller than a florin, the retainers, on the other hand, 
using a crest larger than a crown-piece. Chair-bearers, 
bettos and other menials commonly wear some portion of 
the crest or other well-known family cognisance to distin- 
guish them ; while houses, gatewars roof-tiles and all the 
miscellaneous paraphernalia of the familyv—from its rain- 
coats and umbrellas to the finest lacquer-ware—are iuvari- 
ably branded with the distinctive family badge. Mer- 
chants add their trade marks to other distinguishing de- 
vices. 

Portry. 

The long poetry is formed of sentences of seven and 
five syllables alternately. Short poetry consists of 
thirty-one syllables only in kami-no-ku, the first sentence 
comprising five syllables, the second seven, the third five, 
and the fourth and fifth seven syllables each. These are 
frequently written on long and narrow slips of ornament- 
ed card-board, 14 inches long and 2%, inches in breadth 
which are called tanzaku. 

Honka ie another variety, the syllables following in 
the same order, but read differently. Zootoka has tho 
saine number of syllables. ‘These are, however, so form- 
ed as to demand a poetical reply of the same order. Set: 
dooka possesses a similar syllabic order and formntion, 
but the beginning and end consist of words or characters 
of like meaning. ) 
Kioka are the ordinary poems of thirty-one syllables in 
the xame order. 

Omugayashi is similar to zootoka with the exception 
that the two verses, question and reply, have only one of 
the thirty-one syllables different. In the change of this 
the merit of the performance consists. 
Oriku are acrostics of thirty-one syllables, divided in- 
to lines of five and seven syllables twice alternating and 
ending in one of seven syllables. The first syllable or char- 
acter of each line is given arbitrarily. 
Haikaiku is of the same number and order of syllables 
but is simply a poetical play on words or, it may be, a 
proverb. 
Renga is the samt-no-ku or verse of five, seven and five 
syllables answered by the shimonoku of seven and seven 
syllables, the whole forming a poem of thirty one. Za 
kai is similar to renga though commonly employed upon 
more trivial subjects. Both are called ¢zukeas (or joining). 
Hokku is the five, seven and five, or seventeeu syllable 
m. 
Sen riu has five, seven and five syllables. It is a jeu 
de mots. 

NATIVE LITERATURE. 
The Japanese possess a copious literature and have asa 
nation a strong predilection for reading which the ample 
time at the disposal of most classes affords abundant oppor- 
tunity for indulging. Their catalogues of published 
works are both numerons and voluminous and class the 
native books in the following subdivisions : 

Kangaku, or Chinese Classical Literature and works on 
the subject. In this class may be ineluded books upon the 
Buddhism (Buatzusho) written in Chinese, as well as the 
commentaries on these and the form of verse known ag 
shi by native authors, 
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Wa gaku, or native works upon exclusively Japanese 
subjects such as history, geography, books upon subjects 
of local interest, art and old poetical tales faint outa), 
&c. 

 Kesaku, or novels, tales, and historical events worked up 
into romances. Of this class they possess a boundless 
variety, and many of their circulating libraries are princi- 
pally formed of these books. Among the older of their 
staple writers are Kiosan, the Japanese “ Swift”; Kioden, 
the ‘‘ Smollett ”; Sckku, the humourist who wrote the 
Hiza Kureit Get; Samba, a humourist whose works re- 
semble our Thackeray in his “ Book of Snobs”; Ilokuba, 
a writer of Ghost-Stories, Fairy Legends, Tales of 
Bewitchment and of inanimate objects being endow- 
ed with life and speech, &c., &c. 

The writers of later times are: Bakkin, whose 
tales embody real names and descriptions and who 
professed to render them vehicles of moral teaching. 
The scene of some of his stories is laid in China. 
He may be styled the “Scott” of Japan. ‘Tanehiko, 
a contemporary of Bakkin, flourished during the last 
generation. His chief work “Inaka Gengi” a story 
pourtraying the times in which he lived, and which 
was written not long before the opening of the country to 
foreign intercourse, furnishes an admirable description of 
the mode of life of the various classes at a recent period. 
Tanehiko was a small hatamoto, and the cowposition of 
_the work we have named procured him his degradation 
by the Government. He was reputed to possess consider- 
able ability as author of tales from the native stage which 
are known as Shohongi tate. The works of Tamenaga 
Shin, which chiefly consist of novels and love tales, are 
held in considerable estimation by his countrymen. Being 
modern compositions they afford fair specimeus of the pro- 
duction of writers of this class at the present day. The 
Authors of Legends, Travels, Tales of Folk-Lore &c. 
swell the list of littérateurs to no mean length. Each 
year sees copious additions to the monstrous catalogue of 
literary productions and gives much cause to wish that a 
judicious censorate were in existence. One class of this 
garbage, whichwe can only here allude to, is happily dying 
out, but it is said that one volume of it at least is reputed 


to confer good luck when kept among the dresses of 


females. 





DESCRIPTION OF A TRIP TO NIIGATA 
ALONG THE SHINSHIU-ROAD AND 
BACK BY THE MIKUNIPASS. 

By J. A. Linpu, Esa. 

Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan 
18th November 1874. 

From Yedo, Niigata may be reached by two different 
roads, both of which follow for the first part the Naka- 
sendo, the one as faras Tukasaki, and the other up to 
Oiwake, which is 12 ri farther on. From ‘Takasaki the 
first road branches off N. over the Mikunipass to 
Niigata. At Oiwakethe Nakasendo itself bends to the S. 
while the Hokkok’kaido, as it is called, runs W. to the 
borders of the Province of Echigo, and so reaches Niigata. 

Both roads running together up to ‘Takasaki, a short 
description of this part of the Nakasendo may first be 
given. 

The annexed itinerary gives the distances of the several 
villages between Yedo and ‘Takasaki, between which a 
daily coach is running, leaving each place in summer time 
at 5 a.m. arriving at 7 p.m. at the other, so that the trip 
is made in I4 hours. 

Provinck OF Masasiu. 








Yedo to Warabi......cccccscesscccecess 4 ri 18 cho. 
L PAW Ravadecsacrisaeseves seas ae 
Oiildsieerserauaapecnsicccssaves E. 
Tenjinbashii. ......secceeseseee 1, +cho. 
A ZOO eresescsescserscncseascens Bi. boy 
OKI ZAWA ccc cc ssee cesses cee 55 
KoowonoSeccccccccccccsccccesces 1 ,, 30 cho. 
Kumagaé .......ccccceeeeceeees 4, 18,, 
BF’ kaya.ceccesseceee seu sausucwny 2. 3S) x, 

Yedo to F’kaya CO ere reer ccccccecccecees 20 ri 1 cho. 


PROVINCE OF MusasuHi. 
Honjo COeccccaegeseeeShcenncccegaccesacee 2 ri $l cho, 
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PROVINCE OF JOSHIU. 


Shimatshi......c.sc0sssecsscecessccscacee 2ri 7 cho. 
KOUPAKANG esis cdvcestndsssuceavicrveneece be TO" a 
LORUSEIA peccasces sascewsdbcesieecses prone gy AO. ge 


Total distance between Yedo and 
Pak asak bec ccnscvssstsadasscavarexeesxe 27 vi 82 cho. 

The Nakasendo between Yedo and Takasaki is in a 
tolerably good condition ; I estimate the breadth to vary 
between 10 and 40 feet ; except near Todamura no very 
steep iuclines occur and without great expenses at least 
this part of it could be easily madea really fine road. 
The chief difficulty would be as regards some of the 
villages where the road has in mavy cases a minimum 
breadth ; but outside the villages it extends through flat 
arable land, for the greatest part cultivated with corn, 
rapeseed, beans, etc (while paddy fields are rare) and it 
would certainly be no matter of great difficulty to appro- 
priate here and there a strip of these field along the exist- 
ing road, and to widen in in this way. 

At Todamura the ‘Todagawa is passed by means of a 
ferry boat. ‘The ‘lodayawa is the same river as the 
Sumida gawa ; like many other rivers in Japan, its name 
is often changed, higher up it is called Arakawa, about 
2 ri lower down from the village of Sumida to Riogok- 
bashi, Sumida gawa, and down Riogokbashi it ultimately 
becomes Oogawa. When I passed the Todagawa in 
May 1873 I estimated the breadth on the water line 
to be about 50 Metres (165 feet); the velocity of 
the current being small, so that the discharge must have 
been small too. But after the rainfall of September and 
October of last year, I heard that the river had swollen 
to an enormous degree, and had uverflown its banks, part of 
the Nakasendo being inundated, aud the passage being 
for some days almost impassable. 

From Sakato to Kumagaé the Nakasendo runs along 
the top of the left embankment of the Aragawa. Between 
this embankment and the river-bed is an extended piece 
of arable land, and the river-bed is only seen at a dis- 
tance. It has here already quite the character of a Ja- 
panese uppor-river, in which may be seen more gravel 
and stones than water, and the piers, bank-defences and 
other river-works are all constructed by means of material 
extracted from the river, while on the lower parts of the 
rivers they consist entirely of wood. 

Between F’kaya and Honjo the Nakasendo is sufficient- 
ly wide. but there are some steep inclines; here the 
scenery is becoming picturesque aud full of variation, ex- 
hibiting arable land with farms covered with flowers, the 
latter even extending to the top of the houses, which were 
grown with a blooming kind of hyacinth ; and Buddha- 
temples calmly situated at a little distance from the road 
at the end of a neatly paved alley ; groves of matsw and 
bamboo and those magnificent dzugi-trees, of which often 
two, three, or even four grown together with the lower 
part of their trunks, are the principal features of this part 
vf the road. 

Honjo, like Kowonos and F’kaya, is a very large place, 
but had been burnt down for a great part, a month or so 
before my arrival. Ilere is a very prettily situated tem- 
ple on the top of a hill, from which there is a splendid 
view over part of the ‘onegawa valley, the nearest village 
on the Tonegawa being Tauakamura, at 1 ri distance. 
Along the foot of the hill a brook is running, in which 
naked men and children were occupied in drawing up, by 
means of small baskets, a small kind of fish, called funa, 
which is boiled and dried and sometimes used as medicine, 
though it is also used as common food. 

A little before arriving at Shimatshi, from which place 
a road branches off to Tomioka, which has a large silk- 
manufactory under French superintendence, the Kana- 
gawa bed is passed. This river is the boundary between 
the provinces of Musashi and Joshiu; such remarkable 
points as this seems to impress the people; at least both 
times I passed here, my jinridisha-coolie turned round to 
communicate this fact tome. The Kanagawa falls to the 
right into the Karassu gawa, which in its turn falls inte 
the Tonegawa at Gorio. Nota drop of water was to be 
seen in the Kanagawa ; the river looked like a gravel- 
desert in the midst of the cultivated lands ; one or two 
small rustic bridges were laid across the now dry channels. 

At Iwabana, the Karasugawa itself’ is passed by means 
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of a boat-bridge ; as the river ix very shallow, the boats 
are moored to baskets loaded with stones, lying at the 
bottom of the river. The Karasugawa is navigable here 
only for very small boats, being, as has already been said, 
full of waterfalls and very shallow. At Iwabama is a 
large prison, situated on the river, the left bank of which 
rises here almost perpendicularly to a height of about 30 
feet above the water level. 

From Iwalbama the Nakasendo, not much broader than 
a footpath, winds through arable lands until Kurakano is 
reached—a place situated on the right bank of the Karas- 
sugawa, a little above the mouth of the Kaburakawa, on 
which Tomioka lies. From Kurakano a road branches 
off to the eight to Nikko. Between Kurakano and Taka- 
saki the Nakasendo is in a very good condition, being 
about 30 fect wide, well drained and shaded by a row of 
matsu-trees on each side. 
an European road, with richly cultivated arable Iand on 
both sides, bordered by low hills iu the distance. 

Takasaki is a large town, 66 miles from Tokei with a 
gloomy looking Daimio’s castle, and with a flourishing 
trade. It lies on the confluence of the Karasugawa and 
the Usiugawa. Both these rivers proceed from the moun- 
tains in the neighbourhood of Sak:moto. 

As mentioned before, from ‘Takasaki one road branches 
off in a northerly direction to Niigata, while another, 
leading to the same place, still follows the Nakasendo to 
Oiwake. I shall first describe this latter road, known at 
Niigata by the general name of Shinshiu Kaido, in con- 
sequence of its passing through the Province of Shinano 
ro Shinshiu. 


The following is an itinerary of the principal places 
which lie on this road. 


Yedo to Takasaki...............27 ri. 32 cho. 
Annaka ........0...665 2, 24 ,, 
Matsuida ............ 1 ,, 
Sakamoto ............ 2, 19 ,, 
Karuisawa........ sabe ag, OO”) 
Kutskake ............ 1,, 9d 
Oiwnke ...cccccsceseee Ty, 
KOMP tl isissccacsvevse- 204 
Tanakamura ......... 2 ,, 
Oyeda ......06. sieeeawe. igs 
Sakaki ..ccccccccsescee BD 49 
DOSING: “scvensaswesanse 3 5 
Uagano .....ccccccecee 4 45 
Aramatshii........0. 1 ,, 
MAGGI is cevcsiscesseceis Boys 
Furuma ......sceeeees ; 
Nojiri-Shukn.... 

( Sekigawa ...... 
Seki yama............ 
Takada ......... 
Kasugasinden ...... 
KUPOl scssccvnonssxsasss 
Katamatshi........... 
Kakisaki ..... 
Hatsusaki ............ 


= 


Province of Joshiu. 


99 


Province of Shinano. 


Province of Echigo. 18 ,, 
Kujiranami ........ ; 
Kusiwasaki ......... 
Miyagawa .........66. 
SiiyA .ccccccsccccccoees 
LUM} -cavedesseincerees ; 
Itsumosaki ........... 


Yamada.........000056 

Teradomari 

Niigata = (directly 
along the coast) 
from Teradomari 10 ,, 


”» 24 ” 


DNS SNOW =H NENNHENAWD= 


Province of Echigo. 





Total distance between Yedo and Niigata, 
along Shinshiu Road............ paaeds 106 rt. 3 cho, 
After passing the Karassugawa from the left to the right 
bank at ‘Takasaki, the left bank of the Usuigawa is follow- 
ed up to Sakamoto. The Usuigawa is not navigable so 
high up ; its bed being covered with stones between which 
the rapid stream works its way, now through one, then 
through different channels, over which rustic bridges are 
built. The sceuery becomes more and more beautitul, and 
after having passed Matsuida, we are soon in the moun- 
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It has here quite the aspect of 
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tains. The Nakasendo is practicable to this point for jin- 
rikishas, with two good cvolies to draw them up the steep 
inclines. For waggons drawn by horses this part of the 
Nakasendo is impracticable ; such waggons could not ad- 
vance farther than ‘Takasaki. 

The valley of the Usuigawa becomes with every step, 
Ax it were, narrower and more picturesque ; the mountain 
slopes on both sides of the river are covered in early sum- 
mer with a carpet of blooming fuji flowers, which, forms 
with the dark green of the gzugi trees, the rapidly run- 
ning streamlets, falling from the mountain slopes, and 
crossing the rond, the winding Nakaseudo itself aud the 
charmingly situated mountain villages everywhere at a 
distance, n really fine picture—drawing even forth some 
admiring remarks from my interpreter. 

The Japanese mountain villages have, at least in the 
districts which I have seen, a quite different aspect from 
those in the plains. Thev consist chiefly of a row of houses 
on each side of the road, thus forming a street which con- 
stitutes the whole village. The houses are notable by 
their wooden roofs on which blocks of stone are laid, and 
their poor and dirty appearance. 

About 24 +7 from Matsuida the Usuigawa is crossed 
over a bridge, and here a straight road with 160 honses, 
placed on hoth sides of it, enclosed in a narrow valley, 
forms the village of Sakamoto. 

The next part of the Nakasendo is very interesting ; it 
ascends now rapidly, jinrikishas are out of the question, 
and if one does not wish to be tortured in a kago, nothing 
remains but to walk or to go on horseback. The scenery 
is fine, particularly in May when fuji and azaleas are in 
full flower; at every step the view of the surrounding 
mountains and valleys changes, and especially that on the 
valley in which Sakamoto lies, is surprising. The highest 
point is reached at ‘Togematshi, about 2 ri from Sakamoto ; 
[estimate the height of this point, according to very 
roughly made barometric observations, at about 1,000 
metres (3,300 feet) above the sea level. Here is the bor- 
der between the Provinces of Joshin and Shinano, and at 
the same time the separation of the lands which drain into 
the ‘Tonegawa.  Pack-horses and female pilgrims form 
the bulk of the travellers on this part of the road. 


From ‘Togeimatshi the road deseends rapidly to Karui- 
awa, a poor village on the extended plain, surrounded by 
mountains, on which the voleano of Asama-vama, is situs 
ated; over this plain the road is more interesting than 
beautiful ; the place is covered with large blocks of lava, 
thrown up by the Asama-vama. and has a very desolated 
aspect. Only the western, very smoothly ascending slope 
of the Asama-yama, is very nice to look at ; being covered 
here by a wood of aifsu-trees: the large and isolated 
mountain, produces the impression of Gulliver with the 
Lilliputians. Smoke is always issuing from the crater of 
the Asama-vama. 

At Oiwnke, situated at the foot of the monntain, ‘the 
Niigata-road leaves the Nakasendo ; while the latter de- 
seends, the Niigata-road (ealled) Wokkok’kaido), follows 
the table-land along the foot of the Asama-yama, and is 
practicable here for jiarikishas, The average breadth 
will be about 12 feet, some steep inclines are met with, 
but the way is generally well shaded, in the vallevs rice 
is cultivated. 24 rf from Oiwake is Komorn, a large 
town, situated on the Chiknmagawa ; it was formerly the 
residence of a dacaro, whose eastle is now ina delapidated 
condition. From here the read follows the right bank of 
the Chikumagawa down to) Yasire. The Chikumagawa 
ix the same river as the Shinanowawa, which flows at Nii- 
gata into the Japan Sea. T believe the name is changed 
hetween the villages of Hakura and = Misbara, where it 
enters the provinee of Echigo ; but T eannot sav this for 
a certainty ; in the course of this paper some farther data 
about the river will be given. 

Generally speaking the read between Komoru and Ta- 
naka is ina bad condition, rugged and narrow, and in 
some parts with steep inelines and sharp curves ; from 
Tanaka Oveda ean be reached by jinrthisha.  Oyeda is 
the largest place which Thad until now passed : it has 
an important trade, particularly in silk, both raw and 
manufactured. «Numerous shops with luropean pro- 
visions are to he found in this ex-daimio’s seat, and an 
European modelled garrison patrols the streets of the 
beautifully situated town. 
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The general features of the Chikumagawa valley be- 
tween Komoru and Yasiro are a picturesque scenery, the 
valley alternately widening and narrowing, while the 
broad river-bed in the depth is covered with white boul- 
ders, over which the blue water rapidly flows and forms 
numerous falls ; the mountains on both sides covered 
with flowers and trees, (every now-and-then a dirty vil- 
lage without a single comfortable looking house). Ata 
little distance from the left bank rises the Bosha-yama, a 
haunted mountain, with which the following “ romantic ” 
story, asmy interpreter styled it, is connected. “In 
“ former times during a war between two princes, the 
“nurse of the infant son of one of them took refuge in the 
“ mountains with the child and kept it concealed there from 
‘the rapncity of the conquerer. At length both nurse and 
“child dicd, and now-n-days during the night, the nurse’s 
“voice may at times he heard among the mountains, call- 
“ing for the lost child!” 

If all Japanese “ romantic” stories were as romantic as 
this one, the Japanese might really be called a naively 
innocent people. 

After crossing the Chikumagawa from its right to its 
left bank, the Hokkok'kaido follows the left bank ata 
much Jarger distance, along the mountains, till Murei, 
where it separates from the Chikumagawa valley. At 
Tambajima the Saigawa (left tributary to the Chikuma- 
gawa) is crossed by a bridge of boats. Every boat of 
this bridge is moored toa heavy iron chain of Japanese 
manufacture, reaching from one bank of the river to the 
other. At both sides it ruus over a windlass by which it 
may be stretched if the water in the river rises, while 
boats may be added when the river thereby considerably 
increases in breadth. For the rest, all these rivers have 
the same characteristics, they look like large stone fields 
of which in summer time only a comparatively small por- 
tion serves for the flowing off of the water. But the 
Saigawa discharged even now a considerable volume, 
though the river was at a low Jevel. Judging from the 
Japanese maps, it secms to be the principal tributary of 
the Shinanogawa. 


One ri from the place where the Saigawa is thus passed, 
lies Nagano, a large town with the renowned Buddha- 
tomple, called Tenkoji, situated at the end of the Jong, 
broad and regularly asconding street, by which the place 
is eutered. ‘This is one of the finest temples I had yet 
seen, it is well kept, and is admired for its beautiful 
wood carvings. The site of the Temple is much like 
Asakusa at Yedo. It is surrounded by a great many ichi- 
toyo'’s (stone lanterns) and by some very neat priestly 
dwellings with well arranged gardens. 

In the mountains, at a distance of about 1 ri from 
Nagano, petroleum wells are found ; they have only been 
worked for 2 years. The wells are about 120 to 150 feet 
in depth, and are entirely under Japanese management. 
The petroleum is twice purified, once on the spot, and 
afterwards in the town, it is by no means as white as the 
American vil, but the Japanese maintain that the light is 
splendid, which assertion, when compared with their 
andon’s may well be true. 

At Murei the road branches off ina W. direction, thus 
Jeaving the Chikumagawa Valley, and is now running to 
Furuana from where it bends N. to Sekigawa, the frontier- 
place of Echigo. The prettiest spot on this part of the 
rond is Nojiri-shuku, « place situated on the Fuyoko- 
lake, which is surrounded by low hills covered with 
thickets. What rendered this beautiful spot all the more 
impressive for the time at least was a heavy thunderstorm, 
avhich overtook us here, and which formed a curious 
contrast with the snow-covered mountain tops we had 
been sighting since leaving Oyeda, ina N. W. ‘lirection. 

The small Ichigawa river forms here the border be- 
tween Shinano and Echigo ; it is here but a mountain- 
stream, rushing forth with great velocity over rocks. 
Between its steep and densely grown high borders, 
it is crossed by a rustic bridge of singular construction. 

Between Sekigawa and Sekiyama (3 7/) the road is 
entirely shut in by mountains, and when it rains heavily, 
it has sometimes more the appearance of a stream than of 
a road, with not even n footpath to be scen. It passes zig- 
zag up hill and down hill, with very steep inclines, and is 
one of the most charming parts of the road between Yedo 


aud Niigata, The slopes of the high hills are grown all 
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over with azaleas and other flowering shrubs—one_ valley 
leads over the top of the hills into another, and when 
looking upwards from the bottom of those beautiful valleys 
with the blue and white, thundering and foaming streams, 
all hastening to the Sekigawa, one cannot help being 
moved deeply. 

After Sekiyama the country becomes much flatter, but 
the road remains awfully bad, especially between the 
villages of Matsusaki (2 ri from Sekiyama) and Arai (1 ri 
before reaching Takada), where it is very rugged and full 
of holes. At Arai the rond descends into the valley of 
the Arakawa, a left tributary of the Sebigawa; here the 
road becomes much better, smoother and shaded by a row 
of matsu trees on both sides. 

Takada is the first place which is reached in Echigo; 
this extensive town is situated on the left bank of the 
Sekizawaan little way down from the mouth ofthe Asakusa, 
which was crossed from its right to its left bank by a wooden 
bridge. This Aragawa is about 100 feet wide; there was 
a rapid stream running and the river was impracticable 
for navigation. ‘Tnkada consists properly of one street, 
which bends itself repeatedly at right augles while be- 
tween two bendings a straight part stretches as it were to 
the horizon. All the houses are equally low and built in 
the same manner with a verandah or covered way sup- 
ported by wooden columnsg, placed at nearly equal distances 
from each other. The upper story of the houses projects 
in many cases over the groundfloor till in a plane with the 
columns, These verandahs serve to keep a free passage 
during the winter, when the street is sometimes buried 
under 5 or 6 feet of snow. But they give a very mono- 
tonous appearance to the dull and silent town. They told 
me here the place contains 5,000 houses. ‘The principal 
business of the people is cottonweaving and the town 
abounds with draper’s shops. 

Between Nagano and ‘Takada no bamboo is to be seen ; 
at Tukada there is a very small kind, which seems to be 
the case throughout Echigo. ‘This part of the road, too, 
all pack-horses we saw were mares, which is certainly an 
exception to the general rule; bulls were also much used 
for transport purposes. 

At Takada the road passes to the right bank of the 
Sekigawa ; the river was much swollen by the rainfall of 
the previous day; aright tributary of the Sekigawa is 
crossed at Kasugasinden, and about 1 ri downward the 
Sckigawa flows into the Japan sea near Imamatshi. Ka- 
sugasinden was reached by jtzricksha, the road between 
Takada and Kasugasinden being tolerably good. ‘To the 
left there are large paddytields ; to the right the way 
is bordered by farms, separated from the read by high 
hedges and broad ditches, From the latter the water is 
carried off at several places across the rvad, to irrigate 
the rice fields ; and as only a plank or the trunk of a tree 
is laid over these road crossings for pedestrians, the 
jinrickshas had to be carried across. 

At Kasugasinden we parted with jinrickshas, not to 
see them again till Shibukawa (3 ri from Takasaki) on 
our way home, excepting in fact four or tive broken ones at 
Niigata. 

From Kasugasinden the read goes at some distance 
along the right bank ofthe Sehigawa to Kuroi, situated 
on the sca shore near the mouth of that river, opposite 
Tmamatshi, From Kuroi wo followed the sea shore up 
to ‘Teradomari; on those parts where there is a beach 
thero is no road properly speaking, but the strand is used 
as such, and once has the difficult choice of cither dragging 
oneself through the thick dusty sand in the burning sun, 
or of having our limbs tortured in a kago. Fortunately 
there happened a circumstance which left me no chwice at 
all, as not only all our luggage, but also the kago had to 
be carried by women and even young girls, the male po- 
pulation of the villages being almost without exception 
fishermen; and through it was not perhaps directly to 
their pecuniary advantage, I had to refuse in most cases the 
help of a kago and to walk my way. One kago was carried 
hy three, and another by fonr wouren at once. At larger 
or smaller distances the beach is bordered to the right by 
hills, sometimes grown with shrubs and dark pinetrees 
and consisting of hard tlay ; at othor places there were 
downs of sand, grown with grass. Sometimos the hills 
border the sea, leaviug no beach between, so that the road 
passes over them. This is first the oase between Kuroj 
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and Kakisaki, where the hills are very low and fk ee 
greater part built, on both sides, with houses and farms. Be- 
tween Kakisaki aud Hatsusaki the beach forms the road, 

and it Was at Kakisaki that fer the first time luggage and 
kayos were born by women. The villages between Kuroi 
and Hatsusaki are all of poor in appearance and dirty. 

Hatsusaki is situated at the foot of tolerably high hills 
and close to the sea; from here the road possess over the 
hills to KRujiranami; the hills are grown with shrabs and 
flowers and cultivated, the higher parts with corn, the 
lower with rice, while the road itself is not much more 
than a footpath, winding with steep inclines through the 
hills. Every now and then a beautiful view is to be had 
over the blue sea with the island of Sado about 18 ri 
distant. 

Between Kujiransmi and Kasiwassaki, ao large town, 
the read lies at some distance from the sea and through a 
somewhat flat district. Here we met with several nicely 
dressed persons aud whole families, who were going to 
occupy the different tea honses along the road, and in the 
Villages we had passed, in order to wait upon the “Squire 
of the village,’ who had been on a travelling tour and 
was now expected back. What was meant by the * squire 
of the village,” I could not make out. 


Kasiwnsaki being a town, and, as it seems, a pros. 
perous one, coolies could here be had to carry our 
luggage and Kagos. Between Kasiwasaki and Siija 


we followed the beach which is bere very broad and 
bordered to the right by barren sandy hills; the sand 
of which the beach and hills consist is of a dark grey co- 
lour ; the beach slopes under a steep incline to the sea ; 
there is here under ordinary circumstances a difference of 
seven English inches between ebb and flood tide, according 
to daily observations which are made also at Niigata. 

Siiga is situated very much like Hatsusaki, i.e. close to 
the sea and at tho foot ofa hill. T should not advise any 
one who is going to make this tour, to spend a night at 
Siija, at least if he wants to sleep. It was perfectly im- 
possible to me to shut my eves by the barking and howl- 
ing, during the whole night, of these ante-diluvian -Japan- 
eso dogs, which seemed to be aware that a company of 
strange people had entered their villages at least this is 
how my host explained the terrible noise they made. 

From Siija to Teradomari the read runs almost without 
exception over the beach, and through seme well-to-do 
looking places of which Itsumosaki, the principal one, is 
1 riin length and is situated close to the sea. ‘Terado- 
mari is also a long prosperous town with some very good 
hotels. 


As IT was with some Government officials we were 
waited upon at the entrance of every place by xome of the 
local-yakunins, who walked before us through the village, 
or led us toa tea house, accor ding to circumstances. It 
was interesting to note the different degrees of respect 
with which we were waited upon, in the various localities 
through which wo travelled. In general the politeness 
and submission increased with the distance from Yedo, 
yet there was sometimes a marked difference between two 
succeeding places. Moreover it may be considered as a 
rule that in the large villages and towns much less notice 
was taken of us than in the small villages, in some of the 
towns, in fact, there was nobody to reccive us, though we 
were going to take our tifhn or to stop for the night 
(which was always notitied the previous day), so that we 
had to look and ask ourselves for our hotel. But along 
the beach there was the same tervile submission wherever 
We passed. 

The most ridiculous reception, we met with, was at 
Teradomari, at which place we were waited upon by 
six Yakunins, each armed with a small sword, portable 
inkpot and pencil, and pipe and tobaceo-pouch between 
his girdle anda small stick in his hand. One of them 
walked before us, the othors following. The foremost 
cleared, as it were, the street with his stick ; childreu 
were taken up and put softly down into the ucighbouring 
houses, the inhabitants standing in front of their oirses 
were ordered to kneel down; by the incessant cry of 
“m’ma, mma,” “ kassa, kassa,” horseleaders were order- 
ed to take care of their borses, which were as quiet as 
possible, but frighteced by tee mcne of the yakunins, 
began to kick and trample, aud passers by were ordered 
to take off their hats, at the cry “O ashi, ashi.” 
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Ae the vill uge war very long, at last nobody was to be 
scen, and the street appeared as dull as if it had died out ; 
but the most curious incident of the day was the furious 
look and the cursing “ Chiku-sho!” which the yakunin 
east upon a cock, which dared to crow at the very mo- 
ment we passed ! 


From Teradomari the road follows the leach to Niiga- 
ta, but my way led inwards to the Shinanogawa through 
the cutting which the Japanese were in the aet of making 
between the sea nnd that river. That the Japanese are 
not afraid of making large ground cuttings,: the .neigh- 
hourheod of Yokohama will show, but this ‘erademari- 
eut is the moat remarkable one I have scen. | It was ori- 
givally undertaken to draw off part of the Shinanogawa 
water from Okodz (on the river) directly to the sea. ~The 
enfting has a length of more than five miles, of which 
about nearly two are in the hills: the highest hill cto be 
ent through is 260 feet over the intruded water level. 
Crescrally the ground eonsisted of layers of seale alay, in 
the beginning very hard, but hacoming soft after having 
been exposed for some time to the air, Ta many eases 
the lavers of clay are separated by thin layers of sand. 
The works have since beea rtopped, as feo much méney 
would be necessary to complete them in sve a manner 
that the canal would really prove useful to the -river, 
Which would only be the ease at very high floods, in ether 
eases it would do more liarun than good to the river.- 


Okodz, the river-terminus of the eanal, lies 464 ri 
from the mouth of the river at Niigata; itis a 
small village but has lately somewhut improved oF the 
building of the eanal. 


Between Ovxodz and Niigata the Shinanogawa is en- 
closed between wood ‘embankments, whieh, w vith the ex- 
ception of two or three plac Ox, iain no space e between 
them and the river, At Okadea small river, called Ni- 
shikawa, separates from the Shinanovawa to “— unite with 
eat Lectin (about 2 ri above Niigata.) This river was 
dag in olden times for irrigation-purposes for the lands 
W. of the Shinanegawa, At Dowkin (2 ri down. of 
Okodz) another and much more considerable part of 
the water separates from the Shinanogawa ; the here 
separating river ealled) Nakanokuehikawa, and re- 
unites with the Shinano at Ono (3 ri above Niiga- 
tn.) PF think at low water this river even draws a great- 
er quantity of water from the Shinanovawa that remains 
flowing through the latter, the Nakanokuehi being shorter 
than the Shinane between the potnts of separation and 
re-uniting, the water linc a @reater velceity in the former 
than in the latter, and the river being moreover deeper, 
most of the down-going beats go by the Nakanokuchi. 


Formerly this river separated from the Shinanogawa at. 
Osima where the two rivers are now separated from each 
other only by an embankment; the Nakanokuchi was 
then only a small brook, ever of Jess importance than the 
present Nishi- kawa; but about 1460 vears ago the part 
between Dowkin and Osima was dug and the existing 
part widened to Us present state, pre _ in consequence 
of inundations alone the Shinaiecin a, but Fcould not clear 
np this point. In iia tie x, too, the Shinanagawa flowed 
throuch the now dry bed of the Purn-Shingna, as it is 
ealled at present, between Qosima and Idoba, over a lepgth 
ofalaut O090 fect; but by-and-by it changed its course 
by breaking in the viel bank until it formed the shar p 
double- -curve, Which is now to be foynd between those 
two places, 


Is 


The nn depth of the. Slinanogawn may -be stated 
to be 3 or 3} feet at low water; but this minimum only 
exists in some placcs, while in general the depth is much 
greater, and Fo think that hy the construction of well 
arranged works the river might be so far improved as to 
allow ships of 6 feet dratt to come up as fi as Okodz, 
aud perhaps to the extensive town of pigs eae (6 ri above 
Okodz.) 


( To be continued.) 
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LAMENT OF THE PRINCE OF CHOSHIU, ON THE In Egypt, af Aloxandria and Port Said harbours have been 
DEATH OF HIS WIFE. - ©“ | -- [constfucted under commercial auspices. 
ae In America throughout we notice this principle rigidly ad- 
: ng seaiey as hered to; also.in Canada. 

oe eae shi sev ey _| In Africa, at Table Bay, an open nmddoad was made into a 
Of dreary waters, while the dying moon harbor of refuge by the support of the local ‘Government to 
Sinks slowly, gathering all her tender rays; - attract the outward bound East Indiamen. And now we come 
Afd leaving the dark-visaged night forlorn. eo Endas>: Suresches, Dombay with Wa Deck Dey feclemnten 
Modns thé wild wind: the air is filled with frost: '| Point de Galle and Colombo, Port Cartuin g and Calcutta, alt 
My eyes are dull, but solitude and cold | undertaken auea loss by private Snterprme: Lastly, she aaate 
Esks oruiel-thicated watuli-dowe acare-nway where has it ever even been whispered that‘the Chinese should 

Phe timid traveller, Sloop. improve any of their harbours °? with the exception of deepening 
Se , the silting up bar ut Woosung, or at Manila, where there is a 
shipping trade exceeding that of Yokohama. 

It is only n few days sinco at Chefoo we read of vessels 
being driven ashore in that harbor during a moderate gale of 
wind, and the shipping trade of that place would not compare 
unfavorably with that of Yokohama. 

I maintain therefore that the harbour of Yokohama is one of 
the best natural harbours in the world, both as regards pro- 
tection and holding qualities, and that the trade of the place 
| does not justify an outlay on extensive harbour works, and that 
__ {this work when necessary should proporly full upon private 

|enterprise, which woul protect itself by a charge on shipping. 
This could only be done, I conclude, by a'revision of the 
,| Treaty. Under any circumstances until some arrangement in 
this respect has been agreed to by ‘the Foreign Ministers; it is 
premature for the Government to undertake these works 
without any provision being made for the repayment of the 
outlay or interest. Not only is this work at the moment in- 
expedient, but it appears to me that the Lighthouse Depart- 
ment of Japan can more usefully employ its time in perfect- 




































— I cannot reat : 
LA dear face ahines upon me like a star 
. Through death and darkness. Poor, sweot, lonely love! 
_ O! I would be the stone upon her grave, . 
oD the least flower that blossoms qu, her.dust, — 
_ But for the blessed hope that I shall meet 
Wy, darling somewhore in the silent land.. 
The rock of.death divides.the rushing waye,. 
-» Bub. the — streams. shal surely meet 5 oa 
* LV ie : ; 
“| Phrowgh the dim world the village temple bell 
Touches my ears, and every solemn sound 
>: “Repent her name whose’pensive thoughts were pray er. 
“My ‘atms-are émpty, but my heart is full, 
ae “And shall be full: of her’ for evermore, 
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PROPOSED HARBOUR SCHEME. 
To: me EDITOR. OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY. Mari..” 
18th December, 1874. 

- Sir, In one of your contemporaries this evening I notice 
it is'the intention of the Government to undertake some arti- 
ficialharbour improvements at an outlay of at least $1,000,000. 

*£ therefore wieh to appeal to you for your support in en- 
deavouring to pet the Government to ponder and sce if such 
an expenditure upon such a scheme is really necessary, and if 
this sum could not be more judiciously expended upon public 
works of more pressing utility. 

In the first place I maintain without fear of contradiction 
that Yokohama is one of the best natural harboursin the world; 
it is protected against all winds, and only from the eastward 
has the sea a fetch of a few miles across the bay. Its holding 
ground is excellent, and I only have to refer to the statistics 
of the port since it has been open to prove my statement. 

It is only perhaps for ten days during tho year that vessels 
are prevented from loading or discharging by the roughness 
of the cea, and it is only fora few hours in one day during 
the year thet vessels run any risk, and that is during tho time 
of the periodica] typhoon, but so good is the holding ground 
and the natural protection of the harbor, that during this time, 
wher even in the most sheltered harbors vessels experionce 
injury, the shipping.in Yokohama rarely suffers. Such are 
the fucts which speak fur themselves ; and now, is it necessary 
that the Japaneso Government should at this time be called 
upon to undertake a work which the trade of the port does 
not justify ? When the trade warrants this, private enter- 
prise will supply the want. Such isthe experience in the four 
quarters of the globe, and all I would ask is that the Guyern- 
mént shotld fuirly inquire from professiunal men the 
advisability of such u scheme before undertaking it. Surely 
at this moment it can find more pressing matters of internal 
improvement for its spare money. 

Lot mo take a hasty glance at the harbours in different parts 
of the world, in England, for instance. Except the harbours of 
Plymouth uud Portland, which were protected chiefly for 
tnilitary purposes, all the others have been improved by pri- 
vate enterprise and as local demands required. 

In }‘rance, we notice the same, Cherbourg, Marseilles and 
Toulon forming the military harbors; in Russia, Oronstadt 
and Sebastopol; in Germany, we see a military harbor at Kiel, 
but commercial enterprise exhibited at Hamburg aud Lubeck, 
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ing economies in the internal maintainance of the Depart- 
mont. The work done by it is well done, no doubt, but not 
more so than the money expended upon it required. 

The admirably economical lighthouse system of Chine, 
which has had far greater engineering difficulties to centend 
with, affords an example of economical management and or-. 
ganization worthy of imitation. 

The above has been written hurriedly on.a question Leon- 
sider of great importance to, the well-wishers. of Japan, and I 
shall return to the question with further facts at an early 
date. 

I onclose my card, and romain, 
X. 


Y. Z. 
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H.B.M. PROVINCIAL COURT. 
Before C. W. Goopwix, Esq.—Assistant-Judge. 


December 14th. 1874. 

James Dale charged with drunkenness and assault, and with 
shooting at a Jupanese woman at the Brifannta Tavern, pleaded 
“ muilty*’ to the former but not to the latter charges. 

A police constable deposed that on Saturdny, at 10 o’cluck pm., 
the accused was brought tothe Station accompanied by R. M. Ford 
and the Japanese woman. The pistol was carried way by eome 
Marines and was not found on his person when searched. 

K. M. Ford stated that he was the proprietor of the Britannia 
Tavern. On Saturday last feeling ill he retired to his room where the 
acciised entered and insisted upon his drinking brandy with him. 
He forced him to du so and when he ring the bell for help drew a 
revolrer and pluced its muzzle tv his head. He rang the bell and 
asked the Japanese girl, who answered, to take Dale away. Ile 
then swooned sway. On returning to the bar-room he was again 
necosted ty the accused. Je went away from him to the British 
Queen Vovera where he heard that he had shot the Japanese girl. 
He took him from the hands of the Marines, with whom he found 
him strugeling, to his own house where he threw lim upon the 
floor-and knelt upon him. People came in and separated them. 
He had kiiown the uccused some 12 or 14 months. 

H. Phillips corroburated the early ‘portion of the last witness’ 


evidence. Tho ucetised ordercd the Japanese girl tu leave the hoa-e 
und after some words with her drew and fired off his revolver. 
threatened to fire again, and some Marines who were present 


threw hiw upon the fuor and removed tho weapon. When Ford 


He 
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returned he knocked the man down: they wore then separated. The | sion for granted, plaintiff went home, first writing to say he had done 


acowsed waa excited and carried a bottle of brandy in his pocket. 

Two Marines who were presented testifled to having heard the 
report of a revolver. It was a small weapon. loaded with ball. 

Somali, the Japanese woman, deposed to having attended her 
master on hearing the bell ring. Sho found the accused with his 
hand upon his pistol and at her master’s request took him into the 
bar. The accused asked for For. She told him that he had gone 
oat, upon which he drew a pistol and aimed it at ber. She heard » 
report and on looking round saw a number of soldiers struggling 
with the accused on the floor. Shethen ran of to infurm Ford of 
what had happened. 

Dodwell, » Marine, oonfirmed the testimony of previous witnesecs 
and stated that he had taken the pistol with him ta the Camp. 

The accused stated in his defence that having received a consider- 
able sum of money in Yedo he had brought it ta Yokohama. He 
did not remember having used his pistol. 

The conse was rrmanded for a week, 


IN THE sHIHO SAIBANSHO OF TOKEI. 
Monday, 1544 December, 1874. 
Hazpy v. McVaax (Agent for Japanese Government). 


This wae a case tried in the Japanese Court to recover the sum of 
$8,203 for alleged illegal dismivsal, and a further sum of $8,000 for 
lgee of time and reputation entailed by such dismissal. 

Mr Montagne Kirkwood appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr G. P. 
Nees for the nominal defendant, the real defendant being the Sur- 
vey Departinent of the Government of Tokei, Mr Hill watched the 
case as legal adviser to the Government. In order to prevent er- 
roneous interpretation, which has been complained of on other ooca- 
sions, Mr Motz wae specially retained to assist Mr Maseda, the 
Court interpreter, and Mr W. P. Kent engaged as shorthand writer 
to the Court. 

The whole of the day was occupied in the examination of the 
plaintiff, from which it appeared that Mr. Hardy, after twelve years 
service in India, was engaged at Bombay, in May, 1872, by Mr. 
Coemo Innes, on behalf of Mr. O. A. MoVean, as a thoronghily 
qualified assistant in the Survey Department, and at the most highi- 
ly prid rate of three gentlemen selected. Hearrived here in July, 
1878 and entered on his duties after soms two or three months. 
Mr. McVean told him that the Minister of Worke thought his 
salary higher than the Department could afford, and wished him to 
be transferred to the Railway, but it was optional with Mr. Hardy 
whether he should be se transferred or not. He preferred to res 
main in the Surrey Department. Quarters were assigned to him 
at No. 10, Yamato Yashiki which he considered were not in ac- 
cordance with either the spirit or wording of his agreement 
the house being small, and though similar to such as all the bache- 
lors in the compound had, not so large as those appropriated to 
married men engaged at a lower rate of pay. Since his arrival in 
Japan he had been ill frequently and attributed this in some 
measure to the defective condition of his house, and though he 
repeatedly complained, his condition was not bettered, nor were cer- 
tain sanitary requisitions complied with. On the 16th July, 1874, he 
was attucked with neuralgia in the foot. Dr. Anderson visited him, 
and sent him a bottle of blistering flaid, which he directed him to 
apply, aud certified tothe Department that plaintiff was suffering 
from illness, which required ‘ove day's rest.” He remained 
in bed until the 20th when being in great pain from the 
blister he cut it open and sent again for Dr. Anderson, who 
then came. Plaintiff had been unable to move from bed, and had 
his leg bound up. He had received a letter from Mr. MacVean 
stating that Dr. Anderson bad sent in a certificate for two days; but 
it would be necessary to have on« fur each of the other dates 17th, 
18th, 19th and 20th. He asked Dr. Anderson for this; but the latter 
refused to give him one, saying he must first consult Mr. MacVean. 
Plaintid asked “ Is MacVean a Joctor?”’ to which the other re- 
plied “ no, he is’ut, but he's your master as well as mine and I must 
get hie consent first.” Dr. Anderson seemed to look flurried and 
put out, and weit away to Mr. MucVean’s house, subsequently 
writing to plaintiff to euy “ It is the duty of a physician only to cer- 
*‘ tify to those disease the existence of which he ts able to detect by 
“ bodily or constitutional sigue,” thus leading to the inference that he 
considered plaintiff had nothing the matter with him. Plaintiff 
with the help of his servant limped next day to the office, at 7 o'clock 
but ata bout ten orcleven, being affected with diarrbaa, wrote Mr. 
McVean for permission to return home, his wounded foot disabling 
him from making use of the Japanese cloacal accommodation (?) 


which was alone provided.: Mr ol Gay sore permis- 





so, and begging that certain moderate requirements might be supplied, 
Next day he went to work, wheu Mr. MacVean gave him a letter 
statingthat “his recent improper absence from duty had again given 
“Myr MacVean cause to complain oflis misconduct and evil example, 
0 that he had reluctantly to discharge him from furtber service to 
‘the Japaneso Government,” _ 

Mr Marks then wrote threatening proceedings. 

In cross-examination by Mr Ness, plaintiff enid he had remained i in 
the house till August 29th. It had been improved privately. He 
also had to prepare for a sale, and besides that Mr Marke advised 
him not quit it till he was ordered out, He knew that any breach 
of contract rendered him liable to discharge, there wus nothing in 
it-sbout the Government supplying a doctor to attend him or to give 
certificates in case of illness. Hé was bound to forward a certificate 
if absent ; but it had been the custom for the’ Government imedical 
officer to do so. Had not on all ovcasions furnished medical certif- 
cates when absent from offiov, beouuse he had leave. 

The official diary wae prodaced showing that piahitiff hed been 
absent on several oocasions, which he had entered in the diary, and 
just cause of which defendants’ counsel stated no certificates had 
been furnished, 

Plaintiff alleged that for these absences he had. a apadlal permise 
sion, being authorized by Mr, Joyner to go to Yokohume whenever 
important business called him thither, without authority for. each 
particular ubsence, in the event of the head of the Department not 
being on the spot to verbally sanction his absence.._On one cosasion. 
he had been absent, and because he did not know who was Dr, 
Wheeler's successor, wrote thie Wepartinent to that effect. 

The Court here adjourned. 

Thursday, 17th December, 1874. 

The hearing of this case was continued, plaintiff's crosevezaminas 
tion being resumed by Mr Ness. 

Plaintiff was serious when le declared that his foot had Jaid him 
up for three days, He kept the blister om his foot unbroken tll 
the doctor caine, being unwilling to cut it lest he should do himeelf 
an injury, but at length did so, When he went to the office on the 
Zlet July he did nothing, but eat on a chair with his foot on a stook 
and perhaps fanned himself. Mr McVean had complained to, him 
that the Japanese were annoyed at his continual absences, nnd “ dise 
gusted ” with the length of time he had been over his work, Could 
not say what the word “ again” in the letter of diswiesal referred to, 
Defendant did not complain of his insolenoe, but eaid witness’ letters 
to Mr Joyner were not suchas should be addressed to his superior 
officer. Could not say if he was told that a repetition of such cons 
duct would insure his dismissal. He never applied to Mr Yamso 
stating that, as he was not next to Mr McVean, he would wish to 
join the railway. He wrote on the 12th April, 1873, a letter 
claiming his expenses from Secunderabad to Bombay, as promised 
by Mr. Cosmo Innes, and demanding payment of oue day’s salary 
deducted in December 1872 because the Japanese thought they had 
paid him too much in the previous June. On the 17th June he 
wrote asking if Government intended or not to build him & house 3 
if not he should seek proper accommodation and charge the Depart- 
ment with the cost; on the 23rd, that he had arranged to take a 
house on lease to the end of his engagement at $100 a month and 
should remove thither in a week unless Government. built him s 
house according to his own plans and in a suitable situation; om 
the 2nd July that he required the deducted pay to be ‘ settled up 
sharp”; on the 7th asking the reasons of the Minister of Works for 
refusing to let him live elsewhere than in his allotted quarters, whe- 
ther he liked:them or not, ‘‘as if he were a serf, or‘something very like 
it;” further, that he desired all communications to be in writing, #0 
as that they might, if necessary, be produced in evidence, and thet 
having perused copies of his previous letters, he failed to find aught 
disrespectful in them, except perhaps where he nad addressed 
official letters to Mr. Joyner more as a private individual than 
an official; but in this he had tuken his cue from Mr. Joyner. 
Mr Joyner told him the Minister of Works had complained of him. 
OnthelOth July he wrote saying he did not wish to lay down rules 
for the guidance of the Department, would willingly answer in writ- 
ing any questions and begged thut his correspondence should be laid 
before the Minlster. A letter to the like effect followed on the 2lst; 
on the 23rd another saying he did not wish to dictate to his “ supe- 
rior officers,” but refused to answer avy question except in writing, 
as it was quite within therange of possibility and probability it might 
be conveyed to the Minister’s mind, and he wished for only one— 
the truth. He quoted the words ‘ superior officers” because they 
were in Mr Joyner’s letter to him, not because he meant to imply 
that he did not acknowled¢s them! ssauah. On the 38nd October 
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he applied for leave of absence offering to. make_ up .the time. tha 
next week, “ though with liberal employers this is neither required 
“nor expected.” On the 5th February he announced that he had 
cold and rheumatism, with threatenings of ague, through having to 
keep open the doors and windows of his house (owing to defective 
chimneys). Perhaps this would show the Government the necessity 
of providing him with proper quarters. On the 20th April he com- 
plained the whitewashers had only instruction to whitewash the 
cornices of his rooms but not the centre-pieces, and “ would not 
allow” them ‘‘ to plaster the fireplace with coul-tar, which made the 
** house stink like a shipbuilder’s yard.” 

All these letter he considered perfectly respectful in tone. He had 
not written nor communicated to any person for the purpo-e of 
| Nestea in any newspaper, complaints of the state of his lodging; 

ut had naturally complained toa great many people. He asked 
for $8,000 damages besides the $3,202 specifically claimed. The 
amount was not name! in the plaint because he had been advised by 
Mr. Marks that it was recoverable under the “ further relief’ clause. 
Tt was not left out becatise if was too ridiculous. "It was-a real and 
not a sentimental clahm ‘Could not explain how he weasured the 
ujury to his feelings ; but assessed his lors of character and time at, 
ithat amount. Would not be-stirptised to flid that-from July 8th 
1872 to Jung 80th; 1873, heonly: worked 174 days, and waa off work 
168, nor that from the latter date to June 30th, 1874, he had only 
worked 204 and beef ‘absent- 181... Received a higher ealayy than 
others those names were shown, but from the table produced had 
worked fewerhours. = rs: 5 

Re-exumined by Mr -Kivkwood.—Bath Mr. MuaeVean, and. Mr 
Joyner had given him permissiou in case of urgency to absent him- 


self without formal permission. “Had been instructed by tetter on} 


July 5th to employ the medical officer attached to the Department, 
and that his certificates would alone be accepted as evidence of ill- 
ness. Dr Wheeler tad previously attended him. Plaintiff sent the: 
bill into.the,affide for, payment, andthe Depaytment settled it, 

This being called for, to show the dateson which Mr Hardy liad 
been attended, Mr Joyner said it had been forwarded to the Oku- 
rasho, and was not now in his possession; but that it specified no 
dates of attendance. 

William. Anderson, M.D. stated that he wag engaged by the 
Survey Department to attend its employés. Ile considered it of no 
importance whether he gave a certificate toa patient or sent 
it into Department. ' In the case of Mr Htar¢y he gave a certificate 
for a definite period. though it was usual to give one of illness when 
first called in, and another of ability to retara to work when 
w patient recovered, In some illness he could define the duration 
of disease, or rather the period for which a sufferer would be 
incapacilated from attending to his daily business. When he 
attended plaintiff the latter complained of  tender- 
ness on pressure of his foot ; but there were so outward constitu 
tional signs manifest. He send him some biistering fluid and told 
him to puncture the blister next day. This was on the Lath. When 
he saw Mr. Hardy on the 20th, he was apparently in good health, 
with his foot resting on a chair, but no boot or stocking on. He 
looked at the foot. The blister had healed. The foot was tender, 
but not very much so. Hardy complained of great pain. Consi- 
dered this, to some extent, probable. Mr. Hardy asked witness for 
a certificate. Witness replied ‘* J ¢anmbti\cettily td the -existehce of 
“a disease of which there is neither local nor constitutional sign.” 
Evidence of pain was found in the expression of the countenance, 
and the variation ofthe pulse. A medical man could not measure 
pain, but only judge of it fron the patient’s description. Would ad- 
Vise a patient so circumstanced to try to put » boot on. He convey- 


ed to Mr. Hardy that he declined to give, juinj.a certifigate, ~ Hig | - 


mind was made up, but he wished to c nvey bis refusal as delicate- 
ly aspossible, px rere courtesy. , Witness then saw Mr. McVean, 
and told him he did not feel justified in giving Mr. Hardy a certifi- 
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ente of illness. Thé latter appeared toattn¢h great importance to 
obtaining one. He was told on the 15th that one day’s rest would 
be sufficient for him. 

To Mr. Ness:—He could usually tell how long the effect of o 
blister would last. There was nothing unusual in this case. W 
plaintiff obeyed his instructions he might have gone to work on the 
17th. Witness was not flurried at the interview, but might have 
shown some hesitation because of the delicacy of his position. Hardy 
became slightly excited... ¢. 

Re-examined by Mr Kirkwood.—On the 20th the blister was emp- 
ty. The original skin covered it. A stocking could have been put 
on the day after the blister was cut, and a boot a day or two after 
that. Plaintiff could have gone to work ina slipper. The blister 
should lave been cut on the 16th and plaintiff could have gone to 
work on the 17th; but even if the blister had not been cut, a stock- 
ing could be put on by the third or fourth day. ; 

Plaintiff’s re-examination continued.—Dr. Anderson never told 
him when he would be able to return to work, nor that he could dis- 
cover no symptoms of illness, ‘Mr, McVean. had never complained 


that plaintiff ind broken the terms of his agreemeut or misconduct- 


ed himself. When Dr. Wheeler was thedical- officer he was very re- 
gular in his attendanees sometimes visiting his patient twice a day. 
Lhe Court here adjourned, 
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Shipping Fntelliqence, 
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ARRIVALS, aren! 3 

Dee. 13, Bellona, German steamer, Schultz, 707, from Hakodate 

December 9th, General, to P. M.8.8.Co. °°” : ) 

Dec, 13, Menzaleh, Frevch steamer, Pasqualini, 1.160, from Hon 

kong, |'ecember 6th, Mails and General, to M. M. Co. 

De. 14, Haidumack, Russian gun-boat, Captain Tartoff, 00. 

Dec. 11, J. B. Ford, American brigantine, Weeks, 198, from San 
Francisco, October 16th, Kerosene Oil, to Walsh, Hall & Co. 


—— — wor ee 


DEPARTURES. 

Dec. 15, Bombay, British steamer, Davies, 1,325, for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, despatched by P. & O. Co, 

Dee. 16, Bellona, German steamer, Schultz 707, for MHakodute, 
General, despatched by P. M.S. 3 Co. 

De 16, Pride of the Thames, British barque, Brown, 879, for 
Nagasaki, Vallist, despatehed by P. M. 8, 8. Co. 

‘ec. 16, Glamorganshire, British ship, Richies, 805, for Manilla, 
Ballast, despatched by Wilkin and Robison. 

Dee. 16, Sudan, German barque, Oesau, 304, for Chefoo, Ballast, 
despatched by L. Kniffler & Co. ‘Se : 

Dee. 17, Oregonian, American steamer, Harris, 1,914, for Shang- 
hai sud ports, General, despatched by P. M. S. S. Co. 

Dec. 16, Estepona, British steamer, Hubback, for Nagasaki, Sea- 
weed, despatched by Hudson, Malcolm & Co. 


PASSENGERS. 
Per German steamer Bellona, from Hakodate.—Mr J. H. Duus 
9 Europeans and 11 Japanese in the steerage. 
Pet Frenth steamer Menzaleh; from-H ongkong —Rev. Mr. Eving- 














ton, Baron Von Siebold; and’ Mr-Rosenthal.: - 

Per British steamer Bombay, for Hongkong.—Messrs P. E. Pis- 
torius, Samuilenko, James Wilson, 1 European and 18 Chinese in 
the steeraze. For Southampton—Mrs Brunton, Messrs ©. D. 
Yates and J. Annand., 

Per Americin steamer Oregonian, for Shanghai.—Mr and Mrs 
‘Adains, Miss Kirkland, Mr and Mrs Stuart, Messes. I’, Kelding, L. 
Jolin and servant, Pratt, Gosye, Nathgalle, Sarenson, Gosser, and 


one Japanese. a pay na 
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OBSERVATIONS. 
LONGITUDE. 139° 39’ 0” East. ’ 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 





YOKOHAMA, DECEMBER 19tn, 1874, 


Cotton Fabrios.—In consequence of the annual stock-taking the native traders are indisposed to enter 
upon fresh transactions at present, and such sales as are recorded are chiefly for the purpose of satisfying the 
momentary demand. The business in Shirtings has been moderately good during the present week but closes: 
somewhat quiet. Prices have slightly receded and it is understood that contracts at lower rates are entertained. 
Turkey Red is held in small stock, and is in demand. Velvets have been dealt in only tos small extent upon 
easier terms. The market has apparently been fully supplied with Zaffachelass, and quotations are lower. 

Yarns.—But little business has been done in Yarns during the closing fortnight. No. 2 has been in 
free enquiry but stocks are small: native dealers demand better terms for No. 3, stocks of which are for the 
moment sufficient. 

Woollens.—The dulness of which we had reuson to speak in our last report continues and business 
has been very limited for all classes of woollen fabrics and at low rates only. Stocks of Mousselines de laine 
are accumulating and their values declining, while nothing is doing in broad-cloths. We amend quotations as 


follows. 
Metals.—Business in iron is reported us having completely ceased, and no resumption is anticipated 


until the new year holidays are past. : 
Sugar.—Notwithstanding the large stocks which are still in first hands prices may be quoted firmer. 
Kerosene Oil.—There are no stocks in importers hands and numerous offers of cargoes afloat have 
rendered buyers cantious in operating. A parcel of some 6,000 cases arrived from San Francisoo on the 16th 


instant, It had been previously sold, and the market is still bare of stock, 


QUOTATIONS FOR ARTICLES OF IMPORT. 

















GOODS. Prices. GOODS. Patrons, 
Cotton Piece Goods- WOOLLENS.— Continued. 
ied Shirtings:— 
7 lbs. 88) yde. 39 in. per poe./ $1.96 to $3.16 Plain Mousseline de Laine... 90 yde. 80 in| 0.18jto 0.19} 
8 - 4tin. Figured do. .. 80 yds. 80 in.| 0.28 to 0.88 
Blie..4to 8 lbs. 6 ditto in. ,, ©25 to 2.85 Multicolored do. . 80 yds. 80 in; 0.80 to 0.40 
9 Ibe. » 44in 4, 270 to 3.00 Cloth, all wool plain or fancy, 48in.toSZin.| 1.00 to 1.80 
White Shirtings:: _ Presidents... .. ... S4in.to56in| 0.80 to 0.90 
5H to 60 reed 40 yds. 86 in. nominal _,, 280 to 2.60 te vee oe oe )§6=— SH in. to SBin.| 0.45 to 0.56 
64to 72 ,, ditto.. a se 270 to 2.85 Uni . 64in. to66in.| 0.70 to 0.85 
T. Cloth:—6 Ibe. Sie, GR. wats 1.80 to 1.40 Blankets, scarlet & green 7 to 8 Ibe. perlb| 0.45 to 0.50 
Drills, Engielr—16ibe, eke ase 
rills, Englich— ise ie 3.20 to 38.40 
Handkerchiefs Assorted... perdos.} 0.45 es 080 Metals and Sundries. 
aria & Spots (Dred). oe _ as nominal. Tron pal es soo eee eee = por pol) 400 to 4.75 
Turkey Reds 25 ye. 30 in. 2-3 Ib. per lb. 0.85 to 0.90 . hoop eee eee ase rT) 4 20 to 4.80 
Velveis (ilack) » | 8.75 to 10.00 sales, an eee ee, A Te aap 
Victoria Lawns 12 yds. 42 in.  ...per pee.| 090 to 1.00 wire .. tf ee ae pets Led 
Taffachelass single woft 12 yde 43 in,, 2.70 to 2.85 pig ... Me a y 8.00 to 9.00 
ditto (double weft) oD 9? Lead eco esr ade eee i an : ah 
Cotton Yarns. Sugan.—Formosa in Beg... ... per picul| 440 to 450 
No.16to24 .. ve ae se per picul.| $8400 to 87.80 in Basket... nom.. " 4.20 to 4.30 
Reverse ... cco cee cee eee B. nominal. China Xo. 1 Ping fan ” 7.80 to 8.10 
1 2BtoS2 we we eon] 89.00 to 42.60 do. No.2 Ching-pek _,, 7.78 to 7.90 
, $8to 43... emall stock. » | 42.00 to 48.00 do. No. 3 Ke-pak i. 7.60 to 7.66 
do. No. 4 Kook-fah d 6.765 to 7.10 
Weollens & Woollen Mixtures. i 6p ” 6.00 to 6.25 
Plain Orleans... 40—42 yde. 82 in.| 6.95 to 7.75 Swatow... om ce te ee 360 to 376 
Figured Orleans =... ...29--30 yde. 31 in.| 460 to 5.25 Duitoong ... 02. eo see ; 8.78 to as 
Italian Cloth wu. ws 90 ys. SB in.| 2.85 to 0.98 Sugar Candy.. " " Bh eet 
et Cords vos ee 29—30 yd. 32 in.| 6.25 to 7.00 Raw Cotton (8h ; 
Camlets Asstd. |., ...58—58 yds. $1 in.| 12.60 to 19.00 Rice J on (8 enghai nem) « ce. ng 
Lastings Japan ...29—30 yde. $2 in. | 13.00 to 14.50 Kerosene... ose nee tee oes “POF CnS®. 870 to 3.90 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
EXPORTS. 


Silk.—Owing to the continuance of unfavourable advices from the home markets, business has been on 
a limited scale during the past fortnight. 

Settlements are about 300 bales of Hanks and 100 of Oshiu, leaving a stock of 1,600 bales. 

Concessions to the extent of $10 to $15 have occasionally being obtained from sellers many of whon, 
however, remain firm at previous quotations, 

Silk-worms’ Eggs,—Total shipments for this season are 5,659 cases weighing 289,100 lbs. which 
at the average gross welght of 23 lbs, for 100 cards give 1,256,900 cards, The returns of the Custom House 
show 1,322,778 cards. 

Shipments have been in the following proportion :— 

For Italy .....sscseccesesereeeeee about 832,000 
» France ...... (eiieeveasenaeen pg 403,000 
y, Other countries ....c. 4s 65,000 











Making in round numbers a total export of 1,300,000 cards against 1,425,000 last year. 

Tea,—Telegraphic advices received from New York at the commencement of this week again restored 
confidence to buyers, and purchases have been on a liberal scale amounting to nearly 3,000 piculs for the week, 
making settlements since last mail issue on the Sth instant fully 5,000 piculs. The principal demand has run 
on “ Medium” and lower grades, which now are very mixed and inferior, being chaffy in leaf and old and coarse 
in the cup. A few lots of “ Fine” and “ Finest ’ have also been settled, but consumers in the United States 
have apparently made up their minds not to pay over a certain price for even good and desirable Japan teas, and 
if a safe business is to be done a considerable reduction in the price of these classes is requisite to induce even 
moderate purchases. 

The approach of a general holiday will render this market worthy of little comment for the next fortnight, 
but after the turn of the New Year trade may be expected to resume its wonted channels ; to-day prices close 
rather quieter and not much doing. 

EXPORTS. 


=. cee ee 











Sundries :— 
5 ported Sas oi et ...| $53.00 to 59.00 oe 
Isinglass Sie ae we ...| $25.00 to 46.00 ” 


TLAID DOWN AND SOLD IN La DOWN AND SOLD 
GOODS. Prices. Lon von. Kx.6m/s.at 48.244) 1 Lyons. Ex. at 5.34 @ 6 mia 
Silk :— | per picul 
Extra sae nominal) $600.00 a 228. 7d. fre. 638 
HANKS ea ios oe a ocd to besiege ” =r bie ae - Hg _ to frs. 59 
; ood No Saa ii en I to : 198. : 8. : rs. to fre 656 
Medium No. 24... es ..-| $480.00 to $500.00 __e,, 18s. 5d, to 19s. ld. frs. 61 to fre. 68 
Common No.3 ... Sis i 
‘ (lo Oe t $450.00 10 $470.00 ,, | 17s. 4d, to 18s. 1d. | fre. 48 to fre. 50 
Osniv Extra... a ide aA 
Bs Best No.1... “os ...| $530.00 to $560.09 ,, | 208 2d. to 2ls. $d. frs. 56 to frs. 69 
<6 Good ... ve sis ... $490.00 to $520.00 __,, i 188 yd. to 196. 10d. frs. 52 to frs. 55 
~ Posie we ous a6 ... | $450 00 to $480.00 __,, ljs. 4d. to 18s. 5d. frs. 48 to fre. 61 
a nferior ... - bes oes 
Kare a ae ee } $500.00 to $550.00 ,, 198 1d. to 20s. 10d. | fre. 58 to fre. 58 
HaMaTsx!... <a oe a 
Sopal Best eee see eee 
<j Good ... ‘ae ame 
Tea :— 
Oommon see wae wae eee “3 $23.00 to 27.00 ” 
Good Common ..«.. ee ‘ae ...| $2800 to 31.00 ” 
Medium... jue a dek ...| $83.00 to 35.00 s 
Good Medium _... bas na .... $8800 to 40.00 a 
Fine see ser see oC $41.00 to 4400 ” 
Finest eee eee eee eee eee $47.00 to 60.00 ” 
Choice ‘aie 2c bes ...| $53.00 upwards. ” 
Choicest gs ine ois Re . | None 


Sharks’ Fins a aie ake ...| $28.00 to 48.00 ” 
White Wax... see eee eee Ges $13.00 to 14.00 9) 


Bees Do. _ aig a ..| $1400 to 47.00 ” 
Outtle fish ... sg2 een abs ...| $14.00 to 22.00 + | 
Seaweed, ... ais ‘3 oka .-| $160 to 280 ” ; 
Gallnuts ... sh a, aie ...| $1050 to 11.50 ‘ss 
Tobacco... uk ete eel $ BOO tO 950 4 ij 
Sulphur ww aad $ 25010 38250 yw 
Wheat ud aEG Sis ‘zs ..| $1.20 to 1.60 ” 
Shellfish  ... ae _ au ...| $13.00 to 42.00 ” 
Camphor ... Sag ie ee ...| $14.00 to 16.00 ‘i i 
Béche de Mer __... wn wast $1900 to 55.00 ,, 
Ginseng, 50 to 100 picces ewe} $ 340 to 550 4: 

100 to 200__—, sa | $2.10to 3.20 , } 
Copper cc ee 8 $1600 to 2350 , } 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 
Exchange.—There has been fair business doing throughout the week in both Bank Bills and Private 
paper at unaltered quotations ; at the close, however, rates are somewhat firmer. Gold Yen are steady, and in 
fair demand at 410. 





Rates close as follows :— ; On Ifongkong Bank Bills on demand Par. 
On London, Bank, 6 Months’ ............ 4s. 28d. | “ ‘a Private Bills 10 de. sight 1 per cent discount. 
“4 9% DBD oo cenkesesisiacscnae AG: 19 | ,, San Francisco Bank Billsondemand par 
ni ‘s Private, 6 months......... 43. 23d. to 3 | 30 days’ eight Private.... 108 
» Paris, Bank Bills 6 months ...... 5.27 | 4, New York Bank Bills on demand... par 
” ” Private: ciescsssaces dev easseccer §.324-33 30d. s. Private......... 103 
», Shanghai Bank Bills on demand.... 723} Gold. Ve thsissiscicccccscsscttscecséccessecece 410 


» o» Private Bills CSSSke Kinsats ssssccsesederieraudiaececacviecrseee 415 


pec 19, 1874. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Grand Christmas Lettery, 
THE DRAWING 


WILL COMMENCE 


QN WEDNESDAY NEXT, 


The 23rd December, 1874, 
AT 10 A. M. 


Tickets are Now Ready 
for delivery at No. 26. 


Yokohama, Lecember 19, 1874. d. & w. 
ACENTS ON COMMISSION 


WARTED IN JAPAN, TO REPRESENT 


EF. S. Cleaver & Sons, 


WHOLESALE & Export PERFUMERS AND Fancy Soap 
Maxers, 22 & 33, Rep Lion Street, 
H[oLsporn, Lonvon. 


Apply by letter, with London references. 
Particulars may be obtained at the office of this Journal. 


Yokohama, December 19, 1874. Gins. 


HARRISON & SONS. 
EXPORT & GENERAL STATIONERS. 


ACCOUNT BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
DIE SINKERS, 
SEAL ENGRAVERS, 

RELIEF STAMPERS AND ILLUMINATORS, 
LETTER PRESS, LITHOGRAPHIC AND COPPERPLATE 
PRIN1ERS. 

BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 

BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO I. M. THE QUEEN, 
H. R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 

THE ROYAL FAMILY, 

AND HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 


An Illustrated Catalogue, with Samples of 
Paper, Specimens of Stamping, &c., 
Sent on Application. 


HARRISON & SONS, 
59, Pall Mall & 1, St. James’ Street, 


Printing ) 45 & 46, 8t. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross, 

Offices 5 15 & 16, Gt. May’s Buildings, London. 

Yokohama, May 10, 1874. 

THE FOLLOWING 
18 AN 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER 


dated 15th May, 1872, from an old inhabitant of 
Horningsham, near Warminster, Wilts :— 

! “JT must also bes to say that your Pills are an excellent 
% mediciue for me, and I certainly do enjoy good health, sound 
mQs sleepand a good appetite; this is owing to taking your Puls, 
Mad Loam 7X years old. 

“Remaining, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 
fo the Proprietors of 


NOKTON'S CAMOM:LE PILLS, London. 
Aug. l, 26ins, 

















26ins. 








Google 


MISCELLANEOUS. | 
Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corporation. | 


Paid-up Capital........................ 5,000,000 Dollars. 
Reserve Fund 





r 


COURT OF DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—W. H. FORBES, Esa. 
Deputy] Chairman—Hox. R. ROWETT, Esa. 


AD. ANDRE, Ese. J. F. CORDES, Esa. 
EK. R. BELILIOS, Esq. W. LEMANN, Esa. 
A. F. HEARD, Esa. THOMAS PYKE, Esa. 


S. D. SASSOON, Esg.. 


CHIEF MANAGER. 


HONG RONG sseisi-a vos eisneratatinnains JAMES GREIG, Esq. 
MANAGERS. 

SHANG HAD si sss cuccnseceisvevasideseatecssen EWEN CAMERON, Esq. 

LOR OMADBUA js scscsscisvaxeescieseivnsiveteces T. JACKSON, Esq. 


LONDON BANKERS.—LONDON AND COUNTY BANK. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIKS. 


HONGKONG. FOOCHOW. 
SHANGHAI. HANKOW. 
YOKOHAMA. HIOGO. 
BOMBAY. AMOY. 
CALCUTTA. | SAIGON. 
YOKOHAMA BRANCH. 
INTEREST ALLOWED 


O* Current Deposit Accounts at the rate of 2 per cent. per 
Annum on the daily balance. 


Ox Fixep Dxgposits :— 


Mord Month scsscccriegsscessevenesnces 3 per cent. per Annum. 
ar: er soscesesed per cent. ,, ‘3 
”» 12 ” ihe saveeagstacsacssanessyic® per cent. ” ” 


Local Bills Discounted. 


CREDITS granted on approved Securities, and eve.y descrip- 
tion of Banking and Exchange Business transacted. 

DRAFTS granted on J.ondon, and the Chief Commercial places 
in Europe, India, Australia, America, China and Japan. 


IERBERT COPE, 


Acting Manager. 
Yokohama, May 1, 1874. 





ae eee 
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FRAUD. 





On the 27th June, 1866, MOTEEWALLAG, a Printer, was con 
victed at the Supreme Court, Culcutta, of counterfeiting the 


LABELS 
Of Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


London, and was sentenced by Mr. Justice Phear to 


TWO YEARS RIGOROUS IMPRISONMENT; 


And on the 30th of the same month, for 


SELLING SPURIOUS ARTICLES 
bearing La‘els in imitation of Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 
SHaix BacHoo was sentenced, by the Suburban Magistrate at 
Seanldah, to 


TWO YEARS RIGOROUS IMPRISONMENT. 

CavTION.—Any one selling spurious oilmen's stores, under Crosse 
& Blackwell's name, will be liable to the same punishment, and will 
3e vigorously prosecuted. Purchasers are recommended to examine 
all goods carcfully upon taking delivery of them, and to destroy all 
bottles and jars when emptied. The GENUINE Manufactures, the 
corks of which are all branded with Crosse & Blackwell’s name, mak 
be had from EVERY RESPECTABLE DIALER in India. 


Yokohama, May 27, 1872, 12m, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


HIS UNIVERSAL REMEDY now stands the first in public 
favour and confidence: this result bas been acquired by the 
test of 50 yeans’ EXPERIENCE. ‘These Lozenges may befound on 
sale in every British Colony, and throughout India and China they 
hare been highly esteemed wherever introduced. For COUGHS, 
ASTH MA, and all affections of the Throat and Chest, they are tle 
most agreeable and efficacious remedy. They do not contain opium 
or any other deleterious drug, and may therefore be taken with 
perfect safety by the most delicate constitution. 

Sold in Bottles of various sizes. 


KEATING’S BON BONS OR WORM TABLETS 


PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, beth in appearance 

and tuste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering 

the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL on THREAD WORMS. 

It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 
for children. Sold in Tins and Bottles by all Chemists. 

CAUTION.—@@® The public are request- 9 

ed to observe that all the above prepara- 

tion bear the Trade Mark asherein shown. 

THOMAS KEATING, LONDON, EXPORT 


CHEMIST AND DRUGQGIST. 





Indents for 





Aug. 1. 26ins, 
THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN 
TIMES! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


I['HESE famous and unrivalled Pills act most powerfully, yet soothing- 
ly on the liver and stomach, giving tone, energy, and vigour to 

these great main springs of life. Females of all ages will find them in 
all cases to be depended upon. Persons suffering from weak or debili- 
tated constitutions will discover that by the use of this wonderful me- 
dicine there is “ Health for all.” Blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 

Sir Samuel Baker, in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abys- 
sinia,” speaks of the Pills in the highest terms. 

Mr. J. T. Cooper, in his famous “Travels in China,” says that when 
money could not procure for him his necessary requirements, he could 
always get his wants supplied in exchange for “ Holloway's Pills,” 


THE GREAT CURE ALL! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, 


Isa certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of a 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin diseases 
and in arresting and subduing all inflammations, Rubbed on the neck 
and chest, it exerts the most beneticial influence over asthma, shortness 
of breath, sore throats, bronchitis, diptheria, coughs, and colds. In the 
cure of gout, rheumatism, glandular sweilings, and stiff joints, it has no 
pe ar In disorders of the kidneys the Ointment should be most 
effectually rubbed over the seat of those organs, 


THE “MOFUSSIL GUARDIAN, * 


Of August 3ist, 1872, states that a severe case of that dreadful plague 
“dengue” was cured in a few hours, by well rubbing the body with 
Holloway’s Ointment. : 

These remedies are only prepared by the Proprietor, THOMAS 
HOLLOWAY, 5338, Oxford Street, London, Beware of counterfeits that 
may emanate from the United States, 


Yokohama, September 27, 1873, 52 ins, 


atl, 


- a 


JAMES WHITFIELD, 


CLARINGTON BROOK FORGE AND IRON FOUNDRY, 


WIGAN, LANCASHIRE, 


Maker of the celebrated Spades, Shovels, Forks, Miners’ Tools, Cart 
Arins, Bushes; also Sinall Engines, Mortar Mills, [ron Castings for 
Collieries, GAs AXD Ltox Wonks, &c,, &c. Dealer in Files, Saws, Steel 
Builders’ and Mechanics’ ‘Too!s, Safety Lamps, Hoisting Blocks, Jacks. 
Anvils, Vices, Bellows, Screws, Bolts, Weilacs Rivets. Nails, Safes, 
Locks, Hinges, and all Ironmougery Goods of best quality as used for 
home consumption. : 





ENGLAND, 


Aug. 29, dins, 


AUTION.—-Merceandize Marks Act.—The celbrated YORKSHIRE | 
RELISH. — Messrs, GOODALL, RACKHOUSE & Co., of Leeds 
England, the proprietors of the above-named sauce, having snecessfally 
egos certain persons before Alderman Sir R. Carden. at the Mansion- 
ouse, Lon ion, on the 6th Jnne, 1874, for having fraudulently counterfei- 
ted their tride wark and label, hereby give notice that they will proses 
cute ail persons pirating their said ladel and trade mak or infrincin 
their rights in respect to the same.—J, SEYMOUR SALAMAN, Sole 
stor to the Trade Mark Protection Socity, 12, King-street, Cheapside, 


Sept, 5, dins, | 





~- 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


HNGLISH GOODS 


(Vid SUEZ CANAL,) 
AT CHEAPEST RATES. 


ni? 2 8. 8 oO 2 & 
SILK, WOOLLEN, AND 


D. 
MANCHESTER WAREHOUSEMEN, 


India, Colonial, and Foreign Outfitters, 
50 TO 52, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 
(Corner of Cheapside,) London, 
ESTABLISHED 1843, 


Invite atlontion to their Illustrated 120 page Catalogue and Outfit- 
ting List 60 pages, sent post free, containing full particulars as to 
WOOLLEN, STLK, AND COTLON GOODS 
Of every description. 
PATTERNS FREE. 
Ladies’ Clothing, Linen, Hosiery, Gloves, Ribbons, Haberdashery, 
Jewellery, &c. 

Contractors for Military and Police Clothing and Accoutrements, 

Household Furniture, Bout sat Shoes, 

Musical Instruments, Wines and spirite, 








Oo 0. 


Ironmongery, Ales and Deers, 
Fire-arms, Preserved Provisions, 
Agricultural Implements, Stationery, 

Cutlery, Perfumery, 

Cari ines, Books. 


Saddlery and Harness, Toys, &c., &c., 
Shipped at| Lowest Export Prices. 

Sole Agents for the “ Wanzer” and the “ Gresham" Sewing 
Machines, for the City of London. 

Foreign lroduce disposed of for a Commission ef 2} per cent. 

Price Lists can be had of Messrs. Wheatley & Co , Bombay, and 
at the Office of the “ Englisliman ” Newspaper, Cal-utta. 

‘erms—Not less than 25 per cent. to accompany indents, and 

balances drawn for at 60 days’ sight 

Parcels not exeveding filty pounds in weight and 2 feet by 1 foot 
in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed from London to any post 
town in Tudia, at a uncform cherge of 1s. 4d. per Ib. 

Special Advantages to Hotel Keepers and Regimental Messes. 


D. NICHOLSON & Co., 
50, 51 and 52, Sr. Paur’s Cuurcurarp, 





LONDON. 
_Octuber 8, 1874. et cs Oe 52ins. 
CEORCE FLETCHER & Co., 
BETTS STREET, ST. GEORGE’S EAST, LONDON, 


AND 


MASSON WORKS, DERBY. 
Hstablished over Thirty years as 


MAKERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF MACHINERY FOR 
SUGAR PLANTATIONS AND REFINERIES, 
and well known all over the world. 
Also the ORIGINAL PATENTEES of the MULTITUBULAR 
BOILERS FOR THE COPPER WALL, 

Multitubular and other Steam | Cattle Pumps. 

soilers, Vacuum Pans with all their acces- 
Condensing and High Pressure sories, 

Steam Engines. Centrifugal Sugar Machine, 
Donkey Engines. All kinds of Apparatus for reburn- 
Distillery Engines. ing Animal Charcoal. 
Air-pump Engines. Copper Rum Still for steam or 
Wrought Iron Waterwhicels. fire. 

Horizontal and Vertical Sugar | Light Rails, Axles, and Wheels for 

Mills of every description, with} Megass. 


Dippers and Cranes. 

Improved Feed Injectors (Flet- 
cher’s). 

Cane Punts. 

Draining Machinery, with scoop 

Granulating Pane of wheels or centrifugal pumps. 
scription, Cast and Wrought Iron Tanks. 
Also small Plants (clarifiers and Sugar Boilers extra) to make 24 tons 

per day ef 12 hours, for £770, 
Yokohama, March 21, 1874. 


suitable gearing. 

Cane-juice Pumps. 

Tubular and other steam Clari- 
fiers, 

Sugar Pans, Coolers, &t, 


de- 


every 


tf. 





BETTS’S CAPSULE PATEZ2TS. 


To prevent infringements, notice is hereby given, that 
Betts’s Name is on every Capsule he makes for the principal 
merchants in England and France, 
thus enabling vendor purchaser, and consumer, not only to identify 
the genuineness of the Capsule, but likewise the contents of 
the veasel to which it is applied. 
The LORD CHANCELLOR, in his judgment, said that the 
capsules are not used merely for the purpose of ornament, 
but that they are serviceable in protecting the wine from 
injury, and insuring its cenuineness. 
Manufactories :~—1, Wharf-road, City-road, London, and 
Bordeaux, France, 
Yokohama, 61h July, 1872, 12m, 








Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


